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May  23,  1980 


Mr,  William  E,  Trieschman,  Jr. 
Chief,  Planning  Divisiozi 
Baltimore  District 
Corps  of  Engineers 
Box  1715 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 
Dear  Mr.  Trieschman: 


1^  0  5  1995  I  fii 

I!# 


The  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  the 
Hhase  I  Advanced  Engineering  and  Design  Studies  for  the  Local  Flood 
Protection  in  Lock  Haven  in  conjunction  with  the  Cultural  Resources  Re¬ 
connaissance  Report  modified  by  your  letter  of  February  20,  1980  With 
regard  to  the  archeological  mitigation  Dr.  Barry  Kent,  State  Archeologist 
and  our  office  generally  agree  with  Dr.  Coran  Hay’s  recommendations  for' 
3.n  Intensive  Phnse  II  Arclicologiccil  Survey. 

With  regard  to  the  historic  resources  tile  proposed  flood  wail  in  the 
area  between  Vesper  and  Race  Streets  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
Water  Street  Historic  District  and  the  Heisey  House  by  visually  isolating 
aiese  properties  from  the  river.  The  1975  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with 
tte  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  states  that  silt  openings  will 
be  made  in  the  floodwall  to  mitigate  the  isolating  effect  of  the  project.  Since 
the  demolition  of  the  Mackey  Carriage  House  and  the  Bald  Eagle  Cross  Cut 
Canal  Lock  are  not  covered  by  this  memorandum  and  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  eliminate  the  openings  in  the  flood  wall  for  structural  reasons  I 
believe  a  new  memorandum  of  agreement  should  be  prepared  for  this  project 
to  agree  upon  the  mitigation  proposed  in  the  Cultural  Resources  Report. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  in  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  me  at  (717)  783-8947. 


Appiovsa  ici  p'ii£;iis  io.loaas{  | 
Dmiiibuacc  Duiiaited  '  .  f 


cc:  Dr.  Thomas  King, 
Advisory  Council  on 
BB:jek  Preservatic 


Sincerely  yours, 

err  r’>  A 

Brenda  Barrett 
Chief 

Division  of  Planning  and  Protection 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation 
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20  Pebrusry  1980 


Mr*  Edward  Walntraub 

Penasylvenia  Historic  Presarvatioa  Officer 
Feonsylvania  Historical  and  Huseoa  Cosnailsaioa 

P*  0.  Box  1026.  . - . ■  . ■ 

Earrisbtirg,  Penasylvania  17120 


Dear  Mr*  Weintraebt 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  coordiaats  the  Final  Cultural  Hesotirces 

Reconnaissance  Report  prepared  for  the  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvarvi/i  local. 
Flood  Protection  Study  (sae  IneXosure  1)*  Wo  Tflll  also  takes  this 
opportunity  to  briefly  review  our  coordination  with  your  office  and  t’aa 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  to  present  the  3altin>ors 
Blstrlct'a  current  plans,  alona:  with  the  District's  proposed  Intonaiv* 
Survey  Plan  for  e"/aluatla,5  the  significant  cultural  resources  in  Lock 
liaven,  and  to  outline  our  schedule  for  the  next  steps  in  accocrollBhiag 
our  responsibilities  for  ccmpliaace  with  cultural  raquireiEents  on  the 
Lock  Haven  Study* 


The  attached  final  report  is  for  your  Inforciatlon  and  file*.  Tha  draft 
report  was  sent  to  your  office  for  re-/law  on  22  June  1979.  The  draft 
report  consisted  of  two  sections,  a  Prehistoric  Section  prepared  by 
Conrad  A.  Hay  et«  al.  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  under  contract 
with  the  T'oodward  Cro»jp  and  a  Historical  Section  praparsd  -hy  Thomas  ?.« 
Deans  of  the  Woodward  Group,  Envlrontcental  Consultants  to  Crdo^an, 

Anthony,  Associates,  Carsp  Hill,  Psansylvsnia.  The  Final  Cultural 
Resources  Eaconnaissance  Report  contains  the  two  aforementioned  sections 
and  a  Lockcort  Cultural  Section  (Section  III)  prepared  by  Stephan  Israel, 
Baltiraore  District,  Staff  Archaeologist.  Tollowlag  tha  cenpietion  of 
the  Lock'  Haven  cultural  invoatigations,  the  Lockpnrt  CoTsniunity  era  the 
t?est  Branch  was  included  in  the  Flood  Protection  Study  to  consider  the 
effects  of  flooding  upon  that  cemrranity.  In  addition  to  invastlgating 
the  significance  of  Lockport's  historical  structures  which  could  be 
affected  by  flood  protection  oeasures,  the  staff  srchaaologiat 


Ava  if  ability  Codes 

Avail  and  /  or 
Special 


NABPL-S  20  February  1980 

ErJverd  Weintraub 

did  additional  raseareb  on  the  Heckay  Csirriaga  Houae  aui  burled" 

Century  industrial  sitea  on  Water  Street*  This  is  Included  In  Section  ‘ 

III*  Also,  Section  II  of  tbe  Final  Cultural  Re^urces  Report  has  been 
a^anddd  to  laake  addition^  reccwRceadatlons* 

,0n  the  basis  of  the  1974  Survey  Report,  the  Baltiieora  District,  the 

State  Historic  Preseir/atlon  Officer  (SKPO),  and  the  Advisory  Council  or! - - 

Historic  Places  (ACHP)  signed  a  Meraorandun  of  A^rsts^nt  for  the  Lock 
Haven  Flood  Protection  Plan*  On  1  March  1979,  in  a  iettei*  to  your 
office,  the  Balcinore  District  raviewod  that  agroesiont  and  outlined  the 
-reasons  for  the  District's  recent  docisioa  to  recersuaend  earthen  levees, 
in  place  ox  a  concrete  floodwall,  in  the  reach  dovnstrcfita  of  Fesper 
Street  and  ups  treats  of  Race  Street  in  Lock  Haven  (see  Inclosure  2)*  The 
letter  also  coutained  our  reasons  for  eliminating  the  six  openings 
outlined  in  the  1975  MeT^raadum  of  Agre^^ut* 

We  indicated  that  the  District  and  its  consultant  spent  a  considerable 
eTOOunt  of  effort  trying  to  Incorporate  the  cpenin3:s  and  associated 
closure  structures  Into  cur  Flood  Protraction  Plan*  Hovrvar,  froci  a 
safety  standpoint  the  openings  wara  unacceptable*  Furthezneore, 
subsurface  iTr/estigatlona  dlsicovered  poor  foirndatioa  conditions  for  a 
vail  and  we  stated  that  we  were,  instead,  planning  to  construct  a  levee 
through  much  of  the  reach  where  openings  were  ori’^inally  planned*  Da 
22  August  1979  y^ur  office  responded  fa'/orably  to  the  Baltiiaore 
District's  T?odlfled  plan  for  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  Lock  Haven 
Local  Flood  Protection  Project  (see  Incloimre  3)* 

The  current  1973  and  1979  Cultural  Resources  Raconnaissance 
Invastigatlons  were  undertaken  to  provide  more  dataiiad  analysis  than 
was  acconplished  during  the  1974—1975  Pre-Huthorization  Cultural 
Reconnaissancs  ^^dr^ich  culxaiaated  la  the  signing  of  the  iJenorandim  of 
Agre€inent  end  to  determine  the  need  for  additional  cultural  survey 
Investigations*  The  iavestigation  of  the  prehistoric  resources 
identified  eight  prehistoric  9ite3,  se-zen  of  ^;hlch  lie  In  the  floodwall 
clignnent*  Tlie  reconnaissance  roco^rrn^nds  that  the 
Crl33T?»an'3  1,2,  and  3,  ^tenKjrial  Park,  Island  View  Park,  and  ^’ater 
Street  C>ites  recei%n>  furth^^r  Intensive  :^urv^*y*  The  historic 
irr/estlgation  determined  that  the  proposed  wail  and  levee  v^.ll  nrotect 
all  the  structures  uithin  the  Lock  Haven  Street  and  Sloan  Historic 

Diotricts  that  extend  along  the  Franch  Shoralin©  betwerfu  Sixth  and 

Washington  Streets*  The  potential  or  physical  and  '/isnal  isolation  of 
the  coHUunity'a  traditional  river  and  town  relatianshln  idanttfled 
as  the  oajor  ed'/erse  Impact  upon  the  historical  rcacurcos* 

Suggestions  were  rsade  that  this  adverse  impact  could  be  partially 

by  planning  ond  l^oriscaplng  of  the  vail  and  leiVJ^e 

surfaces  in  cc!v;itiv«  historical  :irsa  between  Vesper  and  Race 


20  resrucry  waa 

Hr.  Edward  Wclatraub 

Streats.  Tae  reconaalseaacft  Idcatiiled  3tr«ctar«s  that  would  have  to  ^ 
rased  or  repositioned.  These  included  the  Hsckey.  Carri8P,c  Eooae  end  the 
Penasyl'/eaia  Crosa  Cut  Canal  Lock.  The  reconnaiasaace  suggests  that  taa 
canal  lock  could  be  prs^er/ed  hv  incorporation?  the  lock  Into  the 
floodwall  design.  The  J!cCor=ick  Famstead  structure  requires  further 
consideration  because  it  will  continue  to  bo  flooded  since  it  is 
outside  the  wall.  The  recounaisoance  also  identifies  several  vanished 
19th  Century  induatrlal  sites -located  along  Water  Street  and  recoia^da 
^that  a  K)r8  detailed  analysis  of  these  historical  resources  be  conducted 
during  tha  Intsaslvo  Survey# 

la  rcaard  to  Lockport,  the  reconnaisaance  identifies  the  John  Eanoa 
Farrrbouae,  tha  Slab  Hf^sses,  Lock  Keeper's  House,  and  the  adjacent  Mnal 
lock  in  Locknort  as  historical  structures  worthy  of  further  analysis. 

In  regard  to‘ potential  archaeological  sites  in  the  Lockport  and  Great 
Island  areas,  tha  reconnaissance  recon-^ands  that  further  analysis  of 
whether  any  increase  velocity  and  stream  flow  ccn^dltl^s  as  a  result  of 
the  project,  would  contribute  to  ad'/ers«  affects  on  the  floodpl^la 
prehistoric  cultural  resources.  •  - -'-■•■r- r~~ 

Based  uron  additional  analysis  of  the  racomneedations  in  the 
reconnaissance,  the  District  Intends  to  pursue. the  reco^naatl^s 
considered  for  Lock  Haven's  Cultural  Intensive  Suf/ey  work  effort  wltn 
some  eodlfication.  The  sites  of  concara  and  taa  reasons  tor  modlfyin.g 
the  consultant's  recojwienda Cions  are  presented  belows 

Carriaae  Kousa:  The  question  of  significance  of  the  ca.  1854 
carriace  house  13  very'  much  in  doubt  after  extensive  reno'/ation 
following  a  1554  tire.  The  suggestion  for  repositioning  does  not  seem 
warranted  for  historical  reasons  and  the  District  racorsTrends 
docuraentation  of  the  stnactare  and  reroo-j-al. 

-aid  Eaale  Cross  Cq^^paLLoc^  consultant  recormends 

test  encavations'lnrdl^  lr.plen.ntacion  studies  xor  press^/ing  the 
Canal  Lock  as  nart  of  the  floodwall.  Eased  on  engineering  studies,  t.-e 
D^sflct  h^liaves  this  recomr.«ndati3n  is  not  xeasible.  .ns-eac,  tne 
Distket  recor^nds  documentation  of  the  structure  and  removal. 

The  question  of  the  -all  openings  was  further  reco-eended 
b;  the  co^ant;  however,  the  District  does  not  anticipate  ^any  .urther 
at»-B»n;t3  to  incorporate  vail  openings  as  explained  iO  pr-  -ous 
co;r;;pondence  with  your  office.  Eather.  the  plan  proposes  carenully 

planned  landscaping# 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons,  the  Baltimora  District  intends  to 

irr3l'm2nt  an  Suir/ey  Plan  vhlch  includes  further  at 

savan  c::  pren  is  tofic  jj  - 


^lABPL-S 

Mr*  Sdward  Velatraub 


20  Fabrtjiisy! 


1S80 


Dnivarslty,  dccuaieatatloBSRd  reaoval  of  th»  Hackoy  Carriii.^^  couua  and 
PoOTJsylvanla  Crosa  Cut  Cassi  Lock,  and  sarvey  level  invastigatica  of 
Vater  Street's  vaniahcd  i3:h  Century  loygiv.?*  industries  avid  tha 
KcCoraick  Fars^staad  la  Lca&i.  Haven,  and  tha  John  Hanna  Far».bo«»©,  Canal 
Era  Slab  Flous-ns,  Lock  Kecrer'a  House  and  Canal  Lock  in  Locknort.  The 
district  vill  0lso  considas  tha  project's  potential  ef tecta  upon  other 

prehistoric  sites  ia  the  adjacent  floodplaiaa  _  _ _ 

Lockport*  -  - 

A  copy  of  this  correspondmce  ^  is  being  provided  to  tha  Clitscoo  County 
Historical  Society  and  totte  Heritage  Coiaseir/ation  and  Seci-eat itm 
Service*  In  adiltloo,  a  sopy  Is  being  forwarded  to  the  Advisory  CounciL 
on  Historic  Places  to  present  thea  with  advance  infornatlon  to  Initlalat 
their  review  cader  authority  of  the  Final  AEiandeenta  to  36  CFH  SCO, 
Protection  of  Historic  an!  Cultural  Propartles,  pufaliahai 
30  January  197?*,  and  to  fscllitate  their  review  of  the  Draft 
Suppleasatal  .'’nviroaisent^  Statetr-ent  currently  scheduled  for  April  19t-^ 

It  would  be  appreciated  1?  any  review  coniaents  you  zay  have^ms  tr:e 
report  and  onr  .-procosed  ^ztr/ey  efforts  bs  e>sde  available  £<?  .us  by 
21  March  1980.  , 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  tha  Final  Pepoirt,  oc  proposed  .  - 

Hodified  Intensive  Survey  efforts,  please  contact  Mr*  Stephen  Israel  or 
Mr.  Da'/ld  3eese  at  (301)  752-2553  (?TS  922-1556).  .  • 

-  .  Sincerely,  ,  __  ,  / 


3  Incl 
as 


i-T:LLIAM  E.  THISSCHMA'?,  Jr* 
Chief,  Flanning  Division 


CF: 

Dr.  Barry  C*  Kent 
Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission 
P,  0.  Box  1026 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


ISRAjEL/NABPL-E/dlh/2  558 
U '  LOITSR/NAU ?L-E 

\lv  ■  lindner/nabpl-f 
aW ])ac  /^H&gseirti/NABPL 
L^,  /TRIES CHHMAN/NABPL 

iT 


/ 


HASPL-B 


20  Pebruarj-  1980 


Dr.  Victor  Carbons 

Conaervation  &  Sacreatlonal  Savlce 
Interagency  Arc’uieoloj^ical  Service 
1395  Phoenix  Boulavard 
Atlanta*  Georgia  30349 


Dear  Dr*  Carbonet  .  ' 

Attached  Is  a  cony  of  ocr  cnltnral  reswrces  rscomsaissance  coortiloacloti 
letter  on  tna  Lock  Lavao  Local  r*lood  Ibntacticn  Sttidv^  for  voc»v 

inforxaation.  This  letter  explain*  the  3altt3or®  District's  pLos  for 
Intenaiva  Survey  vork.  ^  - 

If  yon  ha>/e  any  questions  ccncemir-s  tha  attached  letter  or 

Ko^lfI,d  lnt,n.lv,  Sur-..,,  T/^Tlir 

Mr.  David  Pease  at  (301)  562-2559.  or 

Sincarely, 


3  Iftcl 
ns 


-1.  TSirSCHMAJi,  Jr. 
Chief,  Planning  Divtaion 

ISSAEL/NABPL-E/dlh/2558 
LOWER/NABPL-e 
A  .  LINDSER/NA3PL-P 
-BSfSr.-fi'/NABPL 
Lx^rfv^RIESCHMAN/NABPL 


SA3PIi-B 


20  FebTneuiry  1980 


Mr*  Roljan:  S*  Gar7«7* 

Advisory  Council  oa  Historic  Freservatioa 
1522  K  Street,  HW. 

Washix^tof),  D*C*  20005 


Sear  Mr*  Garvey*  • 

Pursaaat  to  your  regulations  3S  CFS  800  and  the  !J*S*  Arsy  Corps  of 
Engineers  (E2.  1105-2-460)  cultural  resource  rcgulatious  aad  as  a  follou 
op  oa  our  earlier  Mcttaorandusa  of  Understaodir;*  in  1975  on  our  Lock  HaviEn 
Local  PI cod  Protection  Study,  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania,  we  are 
forwarding  to  you  our  current  plans  an/l  cultural  resource®  ^ 

recounaissance  report  as  Inclosures  I#  2  and  3, 

If  you  ha:*/e  any  questions  concerning  the  final  report,  or  proposed  - 
Modified  Intensive  Survey  efforts,  please  contact  Mr.  Stonheo  Israel  or 
Mr.  David  Rees*  at  (301)  962-2558  or  (FTS  922-2559). 

Sincerely, 


3  Incl  Z^TILLIAM  E.  TRIESCHMAH,  Jr. 

as  Chief,  Planning  Division 

ISRA£L/NABPL-E/dlh/2558 
LOWER/SABPL-E 
y-  .  LINDSER/NABPL-F 
-MEGTE/NABPL 
yTRIESCHMAN/NABPL 


HABPL-E 


20  Pebroary  198CJ 


Mr*  Richard  B*  Ulp 
Erdaaa,  Aathony^  Associates 
?.  0*  Bos  236 

Caap  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 


Bear  Hr*  Ulpi 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  our  cultural  resources  recoanolasanco  coordination 
letter  on  tha  Lock  Raven  Local  Flood  Protection  Study  for  your 
Inforration.  Tbia  letter  esplaina  the  Baltiisore  District's  plans  for 
Intenslvs  Survey  work. 

If  you  ha'/e  any  questions  concerning  the  attached  letter  or 
Modified  Ictenaive  Survey  effort,  nlciase  contact  Mr.  Stephen  Israel  or 
Mr.  David  Reese  at  (301)  967.--255S. 

Sincerely,  -  -  _ 


1  lacl 


y^rUJLlS^  3.  ‘TRIESCTIHAN.  Jr. 
^  Chief,  Planning  Dt'/lalon 

Z<P 

ISRAEL/NABPL-E/dlh/2558 
LOWER/NABPL-E 
LINDNER/NABPL-F 
A^ri^B/^-^smts-fnASPL 
i.Zic,r>  i—  TRIESCHMAN/NABPL 


NABPL-E.- 


.20  February  1980 


Mr.  James  Gleim 

National  Anthropological  Archives 

Mall  Stop  152  '  . - 

National  Huseun  of  Natural  History 
Constitution  Avenue  at  10th  Street,  H.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20560 


Dear  Mr.  Glenn: 

Attached  is  a  Final  Cultural  Resources  Reconnaissance  Report  for  the  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania,  Local  Flood  Protection  Study  for  your  infonaation  and 
The  attacned  report  was  corapiled  in"  three  parts  bv  three  investlgE""" 
lors.  The  Historical  Resources  Section  on  Lock  Haven  was  prepared  by 
Thomas  R.  Deans  of  the  Woodward  Group,  Environmental  Consultants  to  Erdman, 
Anthony,  Associates,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania.  Tne  Prehistoric  Resources 
Section  was  prepared  by  Br.  Conrad  A.  Hay  et.  al.  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  under  contract  with  the  Woodward  Group.  The  third  section  on- 
Lockport’s  cultural  resources  was  prapared  by  Stephen  Israel,  Baltimore 
District  Staff  Archeologist. 

If  you  should  have  any  questions  concerning  the  final  report,  please  contact 
Mr.  Stephen  Israel  or  Ifr.  David  Reeae  at  (301)  962-2558  (FTS  922-2553). 

Sincerely  yours. 


1  Incl 
As  stated 


E.  TRIESCSiAN,  Jr.  — 

Chief,  Planning  Division 

ISPvAEL/db/2255S/NABPL-E 

LOWER/NABPL-E 


IS 

L  Z 


.  LINDNER/NABPL-F 
Z  TRIESCHMAN/NABPL 


Identical  letter  sent  to;  .  .  | 

Mr.  Nathan  Einhom 
Chief 

Exchange  and  Gift  Division 

Library  of  Congress  ‘ 

1st  Street,  S.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20560  - .  .  . -u.,  . 

Copy  furnished: 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  Division,  North  Atlantic 
ATTN:  NADPL-R 
90  Church  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10007 


HQDA  (DAEN-ASH) 
Washington,  D.C.  20314 


,  CDf^  DNWEaLTH  nP" 
PENNSYLVAN  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 


WILLIAM  P£NN  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM  ANO  ARCHIVES  BU'lLOlNa 


MISSION 


BOX  102& 


HARRISauRO.  PENNSYLVANIA  17120 


August  22,  1979 


Mr.  William  E.  Trieschman,  Jr. 

Chief,  Planning  Division  ’  ' 

Department  of  the  Army 

Baltimore  District  ■  *  ’  *  ,  .  • 

Corps  of  Enaineers  ‘ 

Box  1715 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 
Deer  Air*  Trieschmeuv 

s'. 

The  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  has  reviewed  the  draft  Cultural  Recon- 
natssance  Report  for  the  Lock  Haven  local  flood  protection  study.  This  report 
edited  and  coordinated  by  Thomas  Deans  adequately  addressess  the  historic  and 
archeological  resources  located  in  the  proposed  flood  control  area.  Your  office  is 
oZr^ady  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Barry  Kent,  the  State  Archeoliaist,  com¬ 
menting  favorably  on  the  reports  treatment  of  archeological  resources. 

n  vjould  be  supportive  of  a  levy  alternative  to  the  proposed  flood 

project  area  as  having  less  impact  on  the  Lock  Haven  Historic  District. 

Engineers  reaches  the  final  design  stage  of  the  project,  consultation 
initiated  with  this  office  and  with  the  Advisory  ' 
.  S'""  Preservation.  U'e  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  devHoping  ^ 

strategies  to  mitigate  tne  affect  of  the  project  on  historic  and  cultural  resources.^ It 
757-4363°^^*^'^^^^^  questions  in  this  project,  please  contact  Brenda  Barrett  at  {717} 


Sincerely^  * 

Ed^Vetntraub 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


HA3PL-E 


2Q  Feb  rear?-  19S0 


Hr.  Bruce  Bechdel 

Praaideot  , 

Clinton  County  Hlatorlcal  Soclst7 
The  Heisey  Muaeua 

362  Beat  Water  Street  ■  ■  . .  :  -  _ . 

Lock  Haven,  Penney Ivaiiia  17745 

Dear  Hr.  Bechdel j 

Attached  la  a  cony  of  our  cultural  resources  reconnaissance  coordination 
letter  on  the  Loch  Haven  Local  Flood  Protection  Study  for-  vour 
inf orctation.  This  letter  explains  the  Baltiaora  District'^  for^ 

Intensive  Survey  work. 

If  you  h<r/e  any  questions  concerning  the  attsched  latter  or  y:rooosed 
Modified  Intensive  Survey  effort,  please  contact  Hr.  Staphen  Israel  or 
Hr.  David  Reese  at  (3C1)  962-255S. 

Sincerely, 


3  Incl 
as 


^^’ILLLW 

^  Chief, 


R.  TRIRSCH:-fA:T,  Jr. 
Plannln.?  ^I'/lsion 
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NABPL-E 


1  March  1970 


Mr.  Edward  V/elntraub 
Pennsylvania  Historic  Preservation 
Officer 

Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission 
P.O.  Box  1026 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 


Dear  Mr.  Welntraub: 

The  pimpose  of  this  letter  is  to  re-establish  coordination  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  Lock  Haven  Local  Flood  Protection  project’s  impacts  on 
Identified  National  Register  properties  and  the  1975  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  between  your  Commission,  tlie  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  But.  fora 
moment,  allow  me  to  briefly  review  the  current  study  effort  and 
state  where  we  are  today. 

The  Baltimore  District  Is  continuing  '.vlth  a  Phase  I,  Advanced 
Engineering  and  Design  (AE&D)  study  of  the  Lock  Haven  Local  Flood 
Protection  project  in  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  the 
initiation,  of  tne  current  Phase  I  study,  the  findings  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  of  the  project  v/ere  contained  in  a  &ptember  1974  Sur¬ 
vey  Report.  The  purpose  of  that  report  was  to  determine  the  feasibiiitv 
of  providing  flood  protection  for  Lock  Haven  along  the  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  River  and  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  A  structural  system  of 
levees  and  floodwalls  with  closure  structures  was  recommended  for 
further  study. 

Initiated  in  October  IS 77,  the  AE&D  study  has  reviewed  the  previous 
reports  and  determined  current  conditions  to  provide  a  basis  for  re- 
^flrming  the  feasibility  of  tlie  project  authorized  by  the  1S7S  Water 
Resoimces  I^velopment  Act.  The  study  efforts  to  date  have  centered 
On  establisaing  the  alignment  of  the  wall  and  levee  and  the  various 
levels  of  protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  system.  An  information' 
pampMet  which  was  prepared  for  the  14  November  1978  informal  public 
workshop  in  Lock  Haven  is  inclosed  as  Inclosure  1.  The  oamphlet 
presents  the  various  alignments,  alternatives,  and  other  details  of 
ui£  project  tliat  v/e  have  considered* 


/ 
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NABPL-E  t&larchi979 

Mr*  iul'R-ard  Wointraub 

During  thp  pr#'paratlon“6f  dp  1974  Surv»»y  Report,  d^TBaltlmorp  District, 
liTclPn sulfation  with' the  Pennsylvania  Hisforic  Preseiwation  OfflcpP 
Cetermined  that  the^nood^protection  project  would  ha.ve'nan~adverse 
effect  upoxf  the  V/atei*  Street  Historic  District  ahd  the  Heisey  House” 
(now 'the  Heisey  JTIuseCim)  at  362  Cast  V/afor  Street,  properties  included 
La  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  compliance  'Svith  Section 
106  of  the” National' Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,“  the  District 
coordihafed  with  the  Advisory  Council  Cn  Historic  Preservation-regard¬ 
ing 'the"cleteirrQlnation  of  adverse  effect  and  in  a'ccoi'dance  with  Section 
800.4(e)  of  the  Council's  "Procedures  for  the  Protection  of  Historic 
and  Cultural  Properties"  (33  C.  F.  Rr,  “Part  COO),  the'Districf  notified 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  of  tiie  Corps' 
request  to  the  Advisory  Council  for  commentsF  The  Council's  consultation 
procesiCwas  followed  and  culminated  in  the  execution  of  a  -MemorandUra 
of  Agr^&ipht  which  "outlined  a” solution  to  satisfactorily  mitigate  the 
adverse~efrect  on  the  properties  in  cueotion.  The  1975~iMemoranduiti 
of  Agreement  appears  on  pages  'B-28  and  B-29  ofTippendix  B  to  the 
Final  Environrhontal  Ihipact  Statement.  A"  complete  copy  of  Appendix 
B  ‘which  includes  correspondence  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historic 
Pres'ervaXion  Officer,  the  State  Xiaioda  Officer,  the  U.  S.  Departmerd 
of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  the"”Advlsory  Council,  and  the 
Baltimore  District  is  provided  as  Inclosure  2  for  your  information. 

As  fioted  In  paragraph  1  of  the  Al^e^meht's  stipulations,  it  was  mutually 
e^eed  IhafsHc  openings  would  be  included  in  the  floodwall  Xo  mitirate 
the  adverse  irapacts  of  physically  and  visually  isolating  the  National 
Register  properties~fi^ni  the  West  Branch.  'The  closure~structures 
^would  provide  tlie  necessary  protection  from'floodmg  %vhen  closed  during 
high  flood  stages.  "Furthermore,  it  was  agreed  thaC  the  locationS"or  such 
openings  were  to  5*6  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  Cfiicer  for  Pennsylvania"  in  addition  to'seiecting  approp'riate  land¬ 
scaping  measures  and  architectui*al  surface  treatment  of  the  walL 

The  orlglhaTplan  of  protection  as  presented  In  the  1974  "Survey  Report, 
recommended  a  floodwairto  b^e  constructed  along  the  West  Branch  Sus¬ 
quehanna  "River  and"a  teve'e  behincTthe  airport  "facility  a"hd  along  Eald 
Daglo  Cre'ek.  As  developecl  in  th*  more  "hecTentiy  developed  plan  for 

flood  protection,  all  mterse'ctions""of  the  levee  or  wall  -with  hlgh-ways - 

End  railroads  would  be"" closed  by  either  ramping  the  road  over'the  lev^ 
or  "by  closure  structures.  Presently,  a  major 'closure  would  be  required 
over  the  railroad  tracks  j-ust'to  the  south  of  the  airport  fa'cility  and  at 
the  railroad  tracks  at  the  "western  terminus  "of  the  project  along  the 
WesT'Branch.  In  additfonV  a  closure  structure  -vv^ould  also  ile  re^airecf  •- 
atthe-J^  Street 3ridge  leading  to  Lockport  and  tv7o  ciosu"re  strictures 
are  being  considered  for  the  public  boat  latinch  area  just  east  of  the 
Jay  StreeT  Bridge  and  directly  op'posite'tiie  Heisey  Museum  which  is 
near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Water  Street  Historic  District. 
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^  I  ^  March  1979 

Mr*  Edward  Weintraub 

Since  closure  structures  requLt'e  installation  in  order  to  complete  the 
total  protection  system,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  closure 
structures  with  ramps  whenever  possible.  Ramps  are  permanent  and 
do  not  require  installation  at  the  last  minute,  £in  effort  requiring  exten¬ 
sive  local  coordination  of  manpower,  machineiw,  and  maintenance 
activities. 

pte  Baltimore  District  and  the  consulting  firm  of  Erdman  Anthony 
Associates  of  Camp  Hill  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  in 
attempting  to  incorporate  the  closure  structures  as  agreed  to  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  along  with  those  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  b^ic  plan  of  protection.  Preliminary  plans  developed  to  date  which 
Included  the  six  closures  are  simply  not  acceptable  from  a  safety  stand¬ 
point  due  to  the  implementabiiity  prcblem.s  already  mentioned.  Furtl;er- 
more,  based  on  our  e:cperience  with  the  Binghamton.  New  York  local 
uc^  protection  project,  closure  structures  In  tlic  wall  to  permit  visual 
pedestrian  access  to  the  river  have  been  permanently  closed  due 
to  cperational  and  maintenance  problems. 

Recent  sxibsurface  explorations  have,  however,  determined  tliat  poor 
foundation  conditions  exist  along  tiie  western  end  of  the  Water  Street 
aligrunent.  Therefore,  we  are  revising  our  plan  and  are  proposing 
toat  a  levee  be  constructed  instead  of  a  floodwall  throughout  this  reach. 
A  new  fact  sheet,  dated  23  February  1979,  has  been  prepared  and  is 
provided  with  tliis  correspondence  as  hiclosure  3.  As  stated  in  tlie 
fact  sheet,  a  short  stretch  of  floodwall  would  begin  tlie  alimment  to 
a  point  where  sufficient  room  exists  for  a  levee.  The  levee  would 
^en  continue  for  about  2200  feet  to  Vesper  Street  v/here  space  ILmita- 
UoM  necessitate  a  return  to  floodwall.  The  revised  limits  of  the  flood- 
wall  and  levee  are  indicated  on  a  supplemental  general  plan  which  is 
furnished  as  Inclosure  4. 


•  * 

Regarding  the  impacts  of  the  Historic  District  resulting  from  this  pro- 
posal,  we  believe  the  levee  system  to  be  less  disruotive  than  the  flood- 
wail  alternative.  Although  more  real  estate  is  required  to  accommodate 
the  levee,  tlie  impact  of  a  levee  on  area  aesthetics  is  much  less  severe 
fewer  environmental  problems  would  be  encountered  (e.  g. ,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  noise  reverberation  from  the  traffic  side  of  the  floodwall).  Addi¬ 
tionally,  ^ore  eppoj^nity  exists  v/ith  the  levee  for  pedestrian  access  to 
the  river.  A  bike-hike  path  on  top  of  the  levee  is  be'ing  considered  to 
mitigate  disruptions  to  the  existing  non-vehicular  circulation  system 
and  to  etmace  pedestrian  use  where  possible.  Access  ramms  to  the  path¬ 
way  would  occur  at  select  points  along  tlie  alignment  to  coincide  with 
existing  or  altered  circulation  patterns. 
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NABPL-E  I  March  1979 

Mr,  Edward  Welntrsub 

While  the  levee  alternative  does  not  alleviate  the  loss  of  visual 
continmty  vath  the  river,  it  does  not  present  the  same  feeling  of 
confinement  imposed  by  a  fioodwall.  Thus  landscaping  techniques 
can  more  effectively  reduce  the  levee's  stinicture  impact  than  that 
of  a  fioodwall. 

Since  this  proposal  constitutes  a  change  to  our  1975  agreement  and 
since  we  are  responsible  for  past  obligations,  I  request  that  you 
carefully  review  this  correspondence  and  furnish  us  comments  on 
our  proposal.  Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  project  and 
the  Baltimore  District's  Intent  to  be  as  responsive  as  oossible  to 
cultural  and  environmental  resources,  we  v/ould  be  glad  to  meet 
with  you  and  the  Clinton  County  Historical  Society  at  your  earliest 
convenience  to  discuss  this  matter  further.  Please  contact 
Mr.  Stephen  Israel  or  Mr.  David  Webber  at  (301)  £62-2558  or  2559. 


/ 

■  i 

! 

Sincerely  yours. 

4  Incl  , 

Ab  stated 

1 

WILLIAM  E.  TRIESCimAN,  Jr, 
Chief,  Planning  Division 
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PREFACE 


This  report  has  been  prepared  in  three  sections  in  order  to  focus 
separately  on  historical  and  archeological  characteristics  of  the 
area  of  the  proposed  Lock  Haven  flood  protection  project,  as  well 
as  to  identify  cultural  resources  and  the  project  impact  in  Lock- 
port. 

The  Archedlogical  Resources  Reconnaissance,  the  first  major  section 
of  this  report,  addresses  the  following:  a)  previously  discovered 
archeological  sites  b)  the  prehistoric  background  of  the  area  c) 
predictive  generalizations  concerning  the  nature  of  archeological 
resources  d)  archeological  survey  report  e)  National  Register  and 
project  impact  considerations. 

It  also  contains  a  Preliminary  Proposal  for  an  Intensive  Phase  II 
Archeological  Survey. 

The  second  section,  the  Historical  Resources  Reconnaissance,  out¬ 
lines  in  detail  the  growth  and  development  of  Lock  Haven  from  an 
economic  and  cultural  perspective,  identifies  the  diverse  architec¬ 
tural  heritage  of  the  City  and  assesses  the  impact  of  the  flood 
protection  structure  on  affected  neighborhoods.  The  Historical 
Resources  Reconnaissance  contains  a  Preliminary  Proposal  for  an 
Intensive  Phase  II  Historical  and  Artifactual  Investigation. 

The  third  section,  the  Cultural  Resources  Reconnaissance  Report 
on  Lockport,  presents  a  description  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the 
Lcckport  locale,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Lock  Haven  flood  pro- 
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tection  project  could  potentially  adversely  impact  on  Lockport’s  cul¬ 
tural  resources.  This  third  section  is  organized  in  three  parts: 
the  introduction,  the  analysis,  and  the  study  recommendations.  A 
preliminary  budget  estimate  is  provided  for  Intensive  Survey  during 
Phase  II. 


Proposed  Plan  of  Protection 

The  proposed  plan  of  protection  for  Lock  Haven  consists  of  a 
levee  and  floodwall  with  associated  interior  drainage  and  utility 
modifications.  The  flood  protection  system  would  reduce  flood 
damages  to  existing  development  and  would  protect  any  future  de¬ 
velopment.  The  proposed  alignment  of  the  wall  and  levee  is  shown 
on  Plate  A,  which  is  included  immediately  following  this  page.  An 
earthen  levee  would  extend  from  Lock  Haven  State  College  to  Vesper 
Street.  A  concrete  wall  would  extend  from  Vesper  Street  to  Race 
Street.  From  Race  Street  an  earthen  levee  extends  around  the  east 
end  of  the  airport  to  U.S.  Route  220.  From  this  point  until  the 
highway  crosses  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  the  highway  is  used  as  a  levee. 
Thence  two  alternating  sections  of  levee  and  wall  are  used  to  skirt 
the  industrial  facilities  of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company.  At  the 
Conrail  tracks  the  structure  is  a  levee  and  travels  northward  to  tie 
into  high  ground  near  the  corner  of  Woods  Avenue  and  Bennage  Avenue. 
Openings  are  provided  at  intersections  with  highways,  railroads, 
and  at  River  Bank  Park. 
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I,  Management  Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proposed  the  construction  of 
a  wall  and  levee  flood  control  system  in  the  city  of  Lock  Haven, 

PA.  In  conjunction  with  this  project,  the  Woodward  Group  has 
employed  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  to  conduct  a  Phase 
I  archaeological  reconnaissance.  As  outlined  in  "Scope  of  Work, 
Cultural  Resources  Reconnaissance,"  issued  by  the  Baltimore 
District,  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  goals  of  a  Phase  I  archaeological 
reconnaissance  are  1)  to  accumulate  sufficient  data  concerning 
the  prehistoric  resources  located  within  the  reconnaissance 
zone  to  make  predictive  generalizations  concerning  the  nature  of 
undiscovered  archaeological  sites  in  that  zone,  2)  to  test  these 
predictive  statements  through  a  limited  archaeological 
reconnaissance  of  the  study  area,  3)  to  assess  the  archaeological 
significance  of  all  sites  discovered  and/or  investigated  during 
the  reconnaissance,  and  4)  to  suggest  methods  and  costs  for 
future,  more  intensive  archaeological  research  in  the  study  area. 

An  archaeological  research  project  complying  with  these 
specifications  was  directed  by  the  authors  during  September,  1978. 
The  first  phase  of  this  investigation  consisted  of  literature  and 
background  research.  It  was  determined  that  the  project  area  is 
located  in  a  highly  favorable  situation  for  prehistoric  habitation. 
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and -can  therefore  be  expected  to  produce  a  relatively  large  number 
of  prehistoric  sites.  Several  types  of  prehistoric  habitations 
can  be  expected  to  occur,  including  base  camps,  hunting  camps, 
and  village  sites.  Furthermore,  local  geological  conditions  have 
led  to  the  accumulation  of  alluvial  sediments  within  the  project 
area.  As  a  result,  deeply  stratified  sites  of  considerable 
archaeological  significance  are  probably  present. 

These  expectations  were  confirmed  during  the  second  phase 
of  research,  which  involved  surface  surveys,  deep  probe  testing, 
and  test  excavations  of  selected  areas  within  the  study  zone. 

Eight  prehistoric  sites  were  located,  investigated,  and  evaluated 
during  this  pahse.  One  site — the  Memorial  Park  Site — is  clearly 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Negative  impacts  to  this  site  can  possibly  be  avoided  by 
selecting  an  alignment  alternative  that  does  not  intersect  the  site. 
Alternatively,  impact  can  be  mitigated  through  archaeological 
excavation.  Present  evidence  suggests  that  four  other  sites  have  a 
high  probability  of  meeting  National  Register  Criteria.  These 
include  the  Island  View  Park  Site,  Crissman’s  Field  Sitel,  and 
Cummings*  Field  Sites  1  and  2.  Of  these,  only  the  Island  View  Site 
and  Cummings*  Field  Site  2  will  be  impacted  by  project  construction. 
In  the  first  case,  mitigation  of  impact  will  require  archaeological  . 
excavation.  In  the  latter  case,  either  archaeological  excavation 
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Sites. 
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or  choice  of  an  alternative  alignment  will  mitigate  impact, 
that  do  not  appear  to  meet  National  Register  criteria  include 
Crissman^s  Field  Sites  2  and  3,  Insufficient  data  is  available 
to  evaluate  the  Water  Street  Site. 

Although  preliminary  data  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
archaeological  remains  in  the  project  area  are  now  available,  an 
intensive,  Phase  II  archaeological  survey  as  described  in  36 
CFR  66  will  be  required  to  comply  with  current  legislation 
concerning  the  protection  of  archaeological  resources  (The 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  Section’  106: 

Executive  Order  11593) .  A  preliminary  proposal  and  budget 

\ 

estimate  for  this  survey  are  provided. 

I 

II.  Physiographical,  Geological,  and  Ecological  Background 

The  city  of  Lock  Haven  is  located  in  north^-central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  These 
two  rivers  drain  large  portions  of  central  Pennsylvania,  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  major  physiographic  link  between  the  Appalachian  high¬ 
lands  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Piedmont  of  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  level,  low-lying,  narrow  flood- 
plain  which  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  wooded  highlands.  To  the 
north  and  west  are  the  foothills  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau — a 
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land-form  which  consists  of  irregularly  dissected  highlands,  and 
which  is  found  throughout  much  of  western  and  north-central 
Pennsylvania.  To  the  south  and  east  of  the  city  lies  the  Ridge 
and  Valley  Province  of  south-central,  central,  and  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  This  latter  physiographic  region  is  dominated  by 
long,  parallel,  evenly-spaced  ridges  separated  by  narrow  valleys. 
The  city  of  Lock  Haven  thus  lies  on  the  boundary  between  these 
two  major  physiographic  provinces,  and  at  the  confluence  of  two 
of  the  most  important  drainages  in  central  Pennsylvania, 

The  uplands  surrounding  Lock  Haven  consist  of  geologically 
resistant  sandstones  and  shales,  while  less  resistant  limestones 
and  shales  underlie  the  valley  floor  upon  which  the  city  is  situa- 
ed.  These  bedrock  formations  are  covered  by  surficial  deposits  of 
sideslope  colluvium  and  terrace  alluvium.  Four  alluvial  terraces 
of  Wisconsin  age  are  present  on  the  valley  slopes  in  the  Lock 
Haven  vicinity,  and  occur  at  elevations  of  10,20-25,  40,  and  80 
feet  above  stream-base  flow.  The  second  of  these  terraces  (20-25') 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  in  fact  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
present  valley  floor.  It  consists  primarily  of  sands,  silts,  and 
clays  in  varying  proportions,  and  reaches  a  maximum  thickness  of 
approximately  50'  above  bedrock.  Colluvial  deposits  are  found  on 
the  flanks  of  the  uplands  which  surround  Lock  Haven,  and  consist 
primarily  of  angular  quartzitic  debris  derived  from  these  upland 
areas. 
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The  soils  in  the  Lock  Haven  area,  and  in  much  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  belong  to  the  Gray-Brown  Podzolic  Great  Soil  Group. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  thin  humic  zone  overlying  a  whitish 
"A”  horizon  which  has  been  leached  of  iron  and  alumina.  Beneath 
this  horizon  is  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish-brown  ”B”  horizon 
in  which  the  iron  and  clays  leached  from  above  have  been  concen-  • 
trated.  Finally^  a  "C"  horizon  grades  from  the  ”B”  horizon  into 
the  parent  bedrock  material.  In  the  Lock  Haven  area,  these  soils 
vary  primarily  with  slope  and  parent  material.  On  the  steep  slopes 
that  form  the  valley  walls,  soils  have  developed  on  bedrock  or  on 
colluvium,  and  are  often  rocky  and/or  shallow.  As  a  result  they 
are  difficult  to 'till,  and  most  of  these  areas  are  not  cultivated 
at  present.  On  the  level  valley  floor,  however,  soils  have  formed 
on  alluvium,  and  are  fine  textured  and  well  drained.  Known  as, 
Ashton  silt  loams,  they  are  the  most  productive  soils  in  Clinton 
County,  and  probably  in  much  of  central  Pennsylvania.  Virtually 
all  areas  where  these  soils  occur  are  cultivated  today,  with  the 
exception  of  those  that  have  been  made  inaccessible  by  modern  and 
historic  construction. 

Although  the  alluvial  valley  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  Lock 
Haven  is  primarily  of  Wisconsin  age,  sedimentation  and  erosion  has 
continued  throughout  the  Holocene,  and  continues  today.  Episodes 
of  sedimentation  and  erosion  occur  primarily  during  floods,  which 
have  an  average  periodicity  of  1  per  7  years  (anonymous,  1974)..  As 
a  result  of  these  processes,  the  Wisconsin  alluvium  is  covered  by  a 
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thin  veneer  of  more  recent  alluvium  in  most  areas.  Archaeological 
materials  can  be  anticipated  within  these  more  recent  deposits. 

Prior  to  European  settlement  in  the  Lock  Haven  area,  the 
uplands  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  city  were  probably  covered 
by  oak-chestnut  climax  forest  vegetation,  in  which  chestnut  oaks, 
chestnuts,  birches,  and  red  oaks  were  the  dominant  species.  The 
same  areas  are  covered  with  a  similar  forest  today,  but  due  to 
periodic  logging,  this  modern  forest  reaches  only  secondary  growth 
stage.  An  oak-chestnut  climax  forest  was  probably  the  dominant 
form  of  vegetation  on  the  valley  floors  as  well.  Here,  however, 
white  oaks  were  probably  the  most  dominant  species.  The  foothills 
of  the  Allegheny  Plateau  to  the  north  and  west  of  Lock  Haven  were 
probably  covered  by  a  mixed  climax  forest  consisting  of  elements 
of  the  oak-chestnut  community,  the  heclock-white  pine-northem 

hardwood  co^unity,  and  the  mixed  mescphyotic  community.  Finally, 

,  i 

mixed  mesophytic  communities  may  also  have  been  present  within 

\ 

sheltered  ravines  and  coves  within  both  the  Allegheny  Plateau  and 
the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  (Braun,  1974).  For  aboriginal  human 
populations,  the  most  important  single  food  source  provided  by 
these  various  forest  types  was  probably  the  different  varieties  of 
nuts  produced  by  the  hardwoods — especially  the  oaks  and  chestnuts — 
in  the  fall.  Other  important  foods  probably  included  edible  seeds,* 
berries,  roots,  etc. 

The  forests  of  central  Pennsylvania  supported  a  varied  faunal 
population,  including  white-tailed  deer,  elk,  black  bear,  wolf, 
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fox  squirrel,  and  wild 


lion,  bobcat,  gray  fox, '  raccoon , 
turkey.  Of  these,  the  white-tailed  deer  was  probably  the  most 
important  as  an  aboriginal  food  source.  Supported  by  forest-edge 
browse  during  most  of  the  year,  and  by  the  mast  production  of 
nutbearing  trees  during  the  fall,  the  deer  population  was  a 
plentiful  and  reliable  source  of  animal  protein.  Black  bear  and 
wild  turkey  were  probably  important  secondary  protein  sources. 

These  were  supplemented  seasonally  by  annual  runs  of  anadromous 
fish  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  flights  of  migratory  birds  during 
both  the  spring  and  the  fall. 

III.  Prehistoric  Background 

Four  major  archaeological  periods  are  presently  recognized  in 
the  central  Pennsylvania  region.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Paleo- 
Indian  Period,  lasting  from  initial  settlement  in  the  area  (perhaps 
as  early  as  20,000  B.C.)  until  approximately  8000  B.C.  It  is 
followed  by  the  Archaic  (8000  B.C.  to  2000  B.C.),  the  Transitional 
(2000  B.C,  to  1000  B.C.),  and  the  Woodland  (1000  B.C.  to  historic 
contact)  Periods.  Evidence  of  human  occupation  in  the  region  has 
been  discovered  for  all  of  these  periods,  although  the  nature  and 
diversity  of  that  evidence  varies  considerably  from  period  to 
period. 
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The  Paleo-Indian  Period 

During  Paleo-Indian  times  climatic  conditions  in  central 
Pennsylvania  differed  significantly  from  those  that  characterize 
the  area  today.  Major  continental  glaciers  covered  large  parts 
of  northern  North  America,  and  produced  a  wetter  and  cooler 
climate  in  more  southerly,  non-glaciated  regions  such  as  central 
Pennsylvania.  Associated  with  these  different  conditions,  spruce- 
pine^hemlock  forests  were  the  predominant  form  of  vegetation,  and 
Pleistocene,  cold-adapted  animals  such  as  the  mastodon,  che  wood¬ 
lands  bison,  and  the  caribou  were  the  dominant  faunal  elements. 

Like  their  contemporaries  in  other  parts  of  North  America,  Paleo- 
Indians  in  central  Pennsylvania  probably  lived  in  hunting-gathering 
bands,  and  subsisted  at  least  partially  by  hunting  these  large 
Pleistocene  herd  animals.  They  may  also  have  collected  small  game 
and  wild  plant  foods;  however,  most  reconstructions  of  Paleo- 
Indian  lifeways  emphasize  big-game  hunting  as  the  dominant  economic 
activity. 

To  date,  the  only  evidence  of  a  Paleo— Indian  occupation  in 
central  Pennsylvania  consists  of  rare  finds  of  the  fluted-spear 
points  that  were  made  during  this  period  (Tumbaugh,  1977).  These 
are  generally  discovered  as  isolated  finds  at  sites  where  materials 
from  latter  periods  are  abundant.  They  probably  represent  very 
short  visits  by  Paleo-Indian  bands  or  hunting  parties,  and  are  not 
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i:rue  Paleo-Indian  camp  sites.  They  do  indicate,  however,  that 
Paleo-Indian  peoples  lived  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Their  camping 
sites  will  probably  be  discovered  in  the  future. 

The  Archaic  Period 

At  the  close  of  the  last  major  glacial  episode,  Paleo-Indian 
cultures  were  replaced  by  Archaic  ones.  This  change  coincides  with 
a  climatic  warming  trend,  with  the  replacement  of  the  spruce-pine-? 
hemlock-evergreen  forest  by  the  oak-chestnut  deciduous  forest,  and 
with  the  replacement  of  the  Pleistocene  cold-adapted  fauna  by  deer, 
elk,  bear,  turkey,  and  other  deciduous  forest  species.  The 
Archaic  cultural  pattern  seems  to  represent  the  adaptive  response 
of  the  human  populations  in  the  area  to  these  climatic  and  eco¬ 
logical  changes.  New  projectile-point  types  and  the  addition  of 
grinding  equipment  to  the  technological  inventory  suggest  that  new 
food  sources — solitary  forest  animals  and  nuts  and/or  seeds  in 
particular — were  becoming  more  important  in  the  diets  of  Archaic 
peoples.  Trapping  and  fishing  were  probably  important  subsistence 
activities  as  well  (Caldwell,  1958;  Willey,  1966).  Since  each  of 
these  activities  was  conducted  during  the  most  appropriate  seasons 
and  in  the  most  favorable  localities,  considerable  band  mobility 
was  required.  It  is  likely  that  different  camps  were  occupied 
during  different  times  of  the  year  and  for  different  economic  pur¬ 
poses.  Base  camps,  hunting  and  butchering  camps,  and  special  ' 


pujrpose  camps  such  as  nut-collecting  stations  were  probably 
located  in  different  areas,  and  occupied  during  the  most 
appropriate  seasons. 

At  present,  archaeological  research  concerning  the  Archaic 
Period  in  central  Pennsylvania  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
consists  of  surface  surveys  and  small-scale  testing  in  the  Bald- 
Eagle  and  Nittany  Valleys  to  the  south  and  west  of  L'ock  Haven 
(Webster  et  al,,  1977;  Hatch,  1978),  of  excavations  conducted  at 
the  Milesburg  site  in  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  (Webster  et  al, 

1977),  of  Tumbaugh's  survey  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  drainage,  and  of  excavations  at  the  Sheep  Rock  Shelter. Site 
located  on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  (Michels  and 
Smith,  1967) .  In  addition,  two  small  Archaic  sites  (36  LY  76  and 
36  LY  160)  have  been  excavated  in  Lycoming  County  (Tumbaugh, 

1977) .  The^e  investigations  indicate  that  utilization  of  the  area 
by  Archaic  peoples  was  by  far  the  most  intensive  during  the  Late 
Archaic 'Phase,  which  includes  the  last  1000  years  of  the  Archaic 
Period.  In  addition,  the  areas  investigated  to  date  seem  to  have 
been  utilized  primarily  as  hunting  territories  by  small  bands, 
since  virtually  all  of  the  Late  Archaic  sites  that  are  presently 
known  seem  to  represent  small,  temporarily-occupied  hunting  canros 
(Hatch,  1978;  Tumbaugh,  1977).  John  Witthoft  (1971)  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  model  of  Archaic  Period  lifeways  that  provides  a  possible 
explanation  for  this  pattern,  and  sheds  further  light  on  Archaic 
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settlement  and  subsistance  practices.  According  to  V?itthoft  (1971), 
the  Archaic  adaptive  pattern  was  maintained  into  historic  times 
by  the  Algonkian  Indians  of  Eastern  Canada.  At  the  time  of 
initial  European  settlement  in  the  northeastern  United  States, 
Algonkian  Indian  groups  were  observed  living  near  lakes  or 
rivers  in  large  camps  of  several  hundred  individuals  during  the 
summer  months.  While  in  residence  in  these  camps,  their  subsistence 
activities  focused  primarily  on  the  fish  and  shellfish  that  were 
available  in  the  lakes  and/or  streams,  and  secondarily  on  the  wild 
plant  and  animal  foods  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  however,  these  large  summer 

groups  fragmented  into  several  smaller  units,  each  of  which  moved 

I 

frequently  and  independently  of  the  others  to?  a  series  of  small 
winter  camps,  and  subsisted  largely  on  the  proceeds  of  the  hunt 
(Witthoft,  1971;  Leacock,  1954).  j 

i 

If  the  Archaic  Period  hunters  and  gatherers  of  central 
Pennsylvania  maintained  a  similar  settlement-subsistence  system, 
one  would  expect  several  varieties  of  Archaic  sites  in  the  area. 

At  favorable  points  along  major  rivers,  one  should  encounter  the 
remains  of  large  Archaic  base  camps  which  should  contain  the 
varied  technological  equipment  needed  in  the  performance  of  the 
economic  activities  conducted  during  the  summer  season — fishing, 
hunting,  trapping,  wild  plant  food  gathering j  etc.  Scattered 
throughout  the  area,  and  especially  along  the  lesser  drainage  , 
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systems,  one  might  expect  to  find  numerous  smaller  camps  with 
artif actual  inventories  dominated  by  hunting  equipment.  Special 
purpose  sites,  such  as  nut-gathering  stations  and  quarries  for 
lithic  raw  material,  might  also  be  expected  at  appropriate  locations. 

The  small.  Late  Archaic  hunting  camps  that  are  so  numerous 
in  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Nittany  Valleys  conform  to  these  expectations. 
They  are  located  within  the  drainages  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
tributaries,  rather  than  along  major  rivers.  However,  they  are 
close  enough  to  a  major  river  (the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna) 
to  be  well  within  the  territory  traversed  by  a  hunting-gathering 
band  that  maintained  its  base  camp  on  that  river.  One  can  there¬ 
fore  hypothesize  that  during  the  fall,  small  bands  of  Archaic 
hunters  traveled  up  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  from  summer  base  camps 
located  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Throughout 
the  winter,  these  bands  probably  moved  from  camp  to  camp  in  the 
Nittany  Valley  and  in  the  upper  reaches^  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley 
according  to  the  availability  of  game.  In  the  spring,  they 
returned  to  their  base  camps  on  the  West  Branch,  where  they 
rejoined  other  similar  bands  that  had  also  spent  the  winter  in 
remote  areas.  They  remained  at  these  larger  camps  throughout  the 
summer,  subsisting  primarily  by  fishing  and  wild  plant  food 
gathering.  In  the  fall,  they  returned  again  to  their  more  remote 
hunting  territories. 


Although  this  settlement-subsistence  model  requires 
further  archaeological  testing,  it  is  consistent  with  present 
data  concerning  Archaic  settlement  patterns  in  the  Bald  Eagle 
and  Nittany  Valleys,  with  ethnohistoric  descriptions  of  cultures 
that  probably  maintained  lifeways  very  similar  to  those  of 
Archaic  peoples,  and,  as  indicated  below,  with  the  general 
character  of  Archaic  remains  in  the  Lock  Haven  vicinity* 

The  Transitional  Period 

The  Transitional  Period  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  new 
projectile  point  styles,  by  the  use  of, steatite  cooking  vessels, 
and  by  an  increase  in  the  importance  of  fishing  equipment  in 
artifactual  assemblages*  It  is  also  distinguished  from  the 
earlier.  Archaic  Period  by  the  more  exclusive  use  of  a  single 
lithic  raw  material — rhyolite — for  the  manufacture  of  projectile 
points*  Present  data  suggest  that  this  material  is  only  available 
at  several  outcrops  in  south-central  Pennsylvania,  where  large 
accumulations  of  prehistoric  quarry  debris  can  be  observed  today. 
However,  rhyolite  points  and  debitage  occur  in  Transitional  Period 
sites  throughout  most  of  eastern  and  central  Pennsylvania,  indicating 
that  the  material  was  transported  and  traded  over  a  very  wide  region* 

These  features  suggest  that  Transitional  peoples  had  developed, 
a  new  and  distinctive  adaptation  to  the  environmental  conditions  of 
central  Pennsylvania*  An  increase  in  the  importance  of  riverine 
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food  resources  and  considerable  mobility  over  long  distances  w 

(probably  by  canoe)  were  important  aspects  of  this  new  adaptive 
strategy.  Further  archaeological  investigations  of  the  settlement 
patterns  of  Transitional  peoples  are  required  before  additional 
informa^tion  concerning  their  lifeways  will  be  available. 

In  central  Pennsylvania,  Transitional  Period  materials  are 
frequently  encountered  on  the  surfaces  of  sites  along  with  arti¬ 
facts  of  various  other  ages  and  cultural  affiliations.  To  date, 
two  small,  single-component  Transitional  sites  (36  LY  6  and  36  LY 
62)  have  been  excavated  in  Lycoming  County  (Turnbaugh,  1977),  a 
Transitional  level  was  encountered  in  the  Sheep  Rock  Shelter 
(Michels  and  Smith,  1967),  and  a  hearth  which  is  probably  of 
approximately  the  same  age  was  excavated  at  the  Milesburg  Site 
(Webster  et  al.,  1977).  The  first  three  of  these  sites  revealed 
the  typical  association  of  rhyolite  projectile  points,  steatite 
vessels,  and  fishing  equipment.  In  the,  last,  however,  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  rhyolite  debitage  was  associated  with  a  very  early  form 
of  Woodland  pottery  and  with  Late  Archaic  projectile  point  styles. 

Repeated  occupations  spanning  a  long  period  of  time  between  the 
Late  Archaic  and  the  Early  Woodland  seem  to  be  indicated  by  this 
pattern. 

The  Woodland  Period 

At  approximately  1000  B.C.  the  Transitional  cultures  of  central 
Pennsylvania  were  replaced  by  Woodland  cultures,  which  are 
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distinguished  from  earlier  manifestations  by  the  presence  of 
ceramics  and  by  new  projectile  point  styles.  These  technological 
changes  probably  represent  still  a  further  adaptive  response  on 
the  part  of  the  human  populations  in  the  area*  In  this  case,  the 
response  may  reflect  the  first  large-scale  use  of  cultivated 
plants  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Although  the  evidence  of 
cultigens  is  meager  at  Early  Woodland  sites  in  Pennsylvania,  squash, 
beans,  chenopods,  and  amaranth  were  being  cultivated  in  the 
greater  northeastern  area  by  this  time,  and  were  probably  present 
in  central  Pennsylvania  as  well. 

The  Woodland  Period  is  subdivided  into  three  phases — the 
Early  Woodland  (ioOO  3.C.  to  500  B.C.),  the  Middle  Woodland  (500 
B.C.  to  1000  A.D.),  and  the  Late  Woodland  (1000  A.D.  to  historic 
contact  at  about  1700  A.D.).  Although  archaeological  evidence 
concerning  prehistoric  lifeways  during  the  first  two  of  these 
phases  is  sparse  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  likely  that  the  rudiments 
of  agriculture  were  practiced  and  that  people  lived  in  small  groups 
consisting  of  one  or  several  families.  Most  Early  and  Middle 
Woodland  sites  are  located  near  major  rivers,  and  consist  of  a 
few  small,  semi-subterranean  house  foundations  associated  with 
sparse  domestic  refuse.  In  central  Pennsylvania,  archaeological 
remains  from  this  period  again  consist  primarily  of  scattered 
projectile  points  and  pottery  sherds  on  the  surfaces  of  multi¬ 
component  sites  (Turnbaugh,  1977).  Only  at  the  Sheep  Rock  Shelter 
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and  at  a  village  site  (36  LY  37)  in  Lycoming  County  have  Early 
and  Middle  Woodland  materials  been  excavated. 


In  contrast,  the  Late  Woodland  phase  has  been  intensely 
investigated  throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  central  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result,  a  fairly  detailed 
picture  of  life  during  Late  Woodland  times  has  emerged.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  phase,  most  of  the  Susquehanna  River  drainage 
was  occupied  by  people  with  a  culture  known  as  Clemson’s  Island 
(Kent  et  al.,  1971).  This  culture  is  distinguished  by  grit- 
tempered  pottery  and  by  broad-based,  triangular  projectile  points. 
The  Clemson^s  Island  people  lived  in  small  villages  of  several 
households,  and  built  small  oval  huts. .  They  almost  certainly 
practiced  agriculture,  and  supplemented  their  diets  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  wild  plant  food  collecting.  At  an  unknown  date 
sometime  during  the  Late  Woodland,  these  people  were  replaced  by  a 
new  and,  at  least  ceramically,  an  unrelated  culture  known  as  Shenk’s 
Ferry.  Like  their  Clemson’s  Island  predecessors,  the  Shenk^s  Ferry 
people  practiced  agriculture,  lived  in  small  villages  consisting  of 
small  oval  huts,  and  made  both  grit— tempered  pottery  and  triangular 
projectile  points.  Archaeologically,  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  Clemson^s  Island  people  largely  on  the  basis  of  differences  in 
the  decorative  motifs  of  their  pottery.*  The  Shenk^s  Ferry  culture 
was  in  turn  replaced  by  the  Susquehannock  Indians — an  historically 
known  tribe  that  entered  central  Pennsylvania  during  the  Late 
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sixteenth  century.  Susquehannock  sites  usually  consist  of  large, 
stockaded  villages  located  near  major  rivers.  Their  pottery  is 
shell  tempered,  and  they  made  small,  narrow,  triangular  projectile 
points. 

Several  Late  Woodland  sites  have  been  investigated  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  At  the  Sheep  Rock  Shelter  Site,  the  upper-, 
most  levels  consisted  of  a  dry  midden  dating  largely  to  this 
phase.  The  remarkable  preservation  in  this  midden  of  perishable 
materials  such  as  cordage  and  fabrics  affords  a  detailed  view  of 
Late  Woodland  material  culture.  In  addition,  two  Clemson^s  Island 
Sites  (36  LY  1  and  36  LY  34)  in  Lycoming  County  have  been  excavated. 
A  well-known  amateur  archaeologist — T.  B.  Stewart — conducted 
excavations  at  the  Stewart  Site,  which  is  a  Shenk^s  Ferry  village 
located  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  near  McElhatten. 

The  pottery  from  the  Stewart  Site  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by 
Witthoft  (1954).  The  Quiggle  Site,  a  stockaded  Susquehannock 
village  near  Pine  Station,  Pennsylvania,  was  excavated  early  in 
this  century  by  a  joint  expedition  of  the  Rochester  Museum,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  and  the  Pemsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  and  has  been  investigated  more  recently  by  local 
amateurs  under  the  direction  of  Ira  Smith  and  Barry  Kent, 
Pennsylvania  State  Archaeologists.  The  Fisher  Farm  Site,  located 
in  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  near  Milesburg,  has  been  excavated 
recently  by  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  It  appears  to  be 


a  small  hamlet  that  was  occupied  in  turn  by  Clemson^s  Island, 
Shenk*s  Ferry,  and  Susquehannock  peoples.  Finally,  surface  sur¬ 
veys  in  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Nittany  Valleys  have  located  a  large 
number  of  small,  temporarily-occupied  hunting  camps  that 
probably  date  to  the  Late  Woodland  phase. 

At  present,  two  types  of  Late  Woodland  sites  can  thus  be  “ 
distinguished  in  central  Pennsylvania— semi -permanent  villages 
of  varying  sizes  and  small,  temporarily-occupied  hunting  camps. 
Sites  of  the  first  type  are  generally  encountered  on  valley  floors 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  rich-  alluvial  soils.  As  evidenced 
by  the  Fisher  Farm  Site,  they  are  not  restricted  to  major  river 
valleys  such  as  that  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  but 
are  also  found  within  lesser  drainages  providing  that  alluvial 
soils  are  present.  In  contrast,  sites  of  the  second  type  (i.e. 

Late  Woodlan^  hunting  camps)  are  widely  scattered  throughout 

( 

the  area,  located  near  small  streams  and  springs.  These  dis- 

\ 

tributional  patterns  suggest  that  the  settlement-subsistence 
systems  of  Woodland  peoples  were  different  in  important  ways  from 
their  Archaic  Period  forebearers.  People  now  lived  in  semi¬ 
permanent  villages  located  near  prime  agricultural  land,  rather 
than  in  summer  base  camps  located  near  primary  resource  areas. 

These  villages  were  present  not  only  along  the  major  drainages, 
but  also  within  secondary  and  tertiary  tributary  drainages.  During 
the  summer,  subsistence  activities  focused  on  the  cultivation  of 
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ccra,  beans 5  squash,  and  other  less  important  crops.  The  presence 
of  numerous  small  hunting  camps  in  the  same  area  suggests,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  winter,  hunting  parties  made  forays  into  the 
more  remote  parts  of  their  territories,  and  traveled  from  camp  to 
camp  in  search  of  game.  .  They  probably  returned  periodically  to 
their  villages  to  share  the  meat  they  had  acquired  with  those  who 
had  stayed  behind.  With  the  onset  of  spring,  this  activity 
probably  became  less  important  as  people  again  turned  their 
attention  to  the  planting  of  crops. 

The  Historic  Period 

The  Historic  Period  is  the  time  of  Indian-European  contact. 
Relations  between  the  two  groups  took  various  forms,  usually 
beginning  as  trade  interactions  and  proceeding  ultimately  to 
armed  conflict  and  displacement  of  the  Indian  populations.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  European  penetration  into  the  central  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Susquehannocks  ware  the  dominant  Indian  group 
in  the  region.  Tliey  probably  had  entered  the  area  about  1575, 
moving  southward  into  the  Susquehanna  Valley  to  gain  access  to  the 
fur  trade  with  the  Dutch  on  Delaware  Bay,  They  remained  the 
dominant  group  in  the  area  until  1675,  when  their  culture  was 
finally  shattered  by  the  newly-introduced  diseases  brought  by 
European  settlers,  by  constant  warfare  with  their  Iroquoian 
neighbors  to  the  north,  and  by  incursions  of  Europeans  moving  up 
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the 'Susquehanna  River  from  Maryland,  During  their  100  years  in 
the  central  Pennsylvania  area,  the  Susquehannocks  operated  as 
intermediaries  in  the  flow  of  European  goods  from  east  to  west, 
and  many  such  goods  are  encountered  in  the  archaeological  sites 
that  these  people  left  behind. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Susquehannocks,  central  Pennsylvania 
became  a  refuge  area  for  other  displaced  Indian  groups.  The  first 
of  these  were  the  Delaware,  who  entered  the  area  in  the  1680* s. 

They  were  followed  by  the  Shawnee  in  the  1690* s  and  by  the  Nanticoke 
and  the  Conoy  in  the  early  1700* s.  As  the  1700* s  progressed,  how¬ 
ever,  European  settlement  in  central  Pennsylvania  began,  and 
gradually  displaced  the  Indian  populations,  which  were  forced  to 
move  further  to  the  north  and  west  as  the  frontier  advanced, 

IV.  Previously  Discovered  Archaeological  Sites  in  the 

Project  Area 

'^Three  procedures  were  employed  to  identify  all  previously 
discovered  sites  in  the  area  to  be  impacted  by  floodwall  and  levee 
construction.  First,  the  relevant  archaeological  and  historical 
literatures  were  reviewed  to  determine  whether  Indian  sites  had 
been  discovered  or  excavated  in  the  area,  and  whether  early 
settlers  at  Lock  Haven  had  documented  the  locations  of  Indian 
villages  in  the  vicinity.  Second,  the  site  files  housed  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Archaeologist,  William  Penn  Memorial  Museum, 
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Harrisburg.  PA,  were  examined  to  further  document  the  locations 
of  recorded  sites  in  the  project  area.  Third,  amateur  archaeolo¬ 
gists  who  collect  prehistoric  artifacts  in  the  region  were  inter¬ 
viewed  with  respect  to  (a)  their  knowledge  of  localities  where 
artifacts  had  been  discovered  and  (b)  their  knowledge  of  any  other 
local  residents  who  might  know  of  such  localities. 

A  review  of  the  archaeological  literature  revealed  that  no 
systematic  research  has  been  reported  for  the  specific  area  to 
be  impacted  by  the  Lock  Haven  flood  control  project.  However, 
research  has  been  conducted  at  a  number  of  sites  in  the  general 
Lock  Haven  vicinity,  and  has  been  reviewed  in  the  previous  section 
of  this  report.  The  review  of  historical  sources  revealed  that 
several  documents  discuss  the  locations  of  Indian  settlements  in 
and  around  Lock  Haven.  One  of  these  may  have  been  located  quite 
close  to  the  project  area. 

"Old  Town  Point,"  opposite  the  Great  Island,  is  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  gently  undulating  plain  on  which 
Lock  Haven  now  stands,  and  ends  at  an  angular  point  at 
the  confluence  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  the  West  Branch, 
and  a  part  of  the  grant  to  Dr.  Francis  Allison  by 
Governor  Richard  Penn,  under  date  of  April  10,  1772.  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  an  old  Indian  town  that 
was  once  located  there.  Evidences  of  its  existence  could 
be  seen  some  years  ago,  when  the  high  water  had  cut  away 
the  bank  and  exposed  the  remains  of  camp  fires.  There 
were  well  preserved  specimens  of  charcoal,  and  broken 
pieces  of  pottery  found  in  the  fire  places.  The  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  site  of  Lock  Haven  was  also  called  Old  Town 
prior  to  1833.  (Meguinnes,  1889) 

The  same  source  documents  the  presence  of  Indian  burial  mounds  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  construction. 
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The  early  settlers  found  several  small  mounds 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Lock  Haven.  They  contained 
bones  of  Indians  and  the  various  trinkets  and 
implements  usually  buried  with  the  remains  of  dead 
warriors.  One  of  these  mounds  which  was  located  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  just  below  where  the  Court 
House  now  stands,  was  removed  when  the  canal  was 
being  built,  and  found  to  contain  a  large  number 
of  skeletons  arranged  in  layers  one  above  the  other, 
with  earth  between.  Other  similar  burial  places 
were  found  in  the  neighborhood.  (Meguinnes,  1889)  . 

Several  sources  mention  Indian  towns  which  were  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lock  Haven,  but  were  not  within  the  specific 
area  to  be  impacted  by  project  construction.  Three  such  towns 
were  located  on  Great  Island;  one  on  its  easternmost  point,  one 
on  its  westernmost  point,  and  one  on  the  point  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Bald  Eagle  Creek  (Winner,  1966) .  Indian  towns  were  also 
observed  '...on  the  small  flat  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  opposite  the  eastern  point  of  the  (Great)  island"  (Meguinnes, 
1889),  and  "...on  the  mainland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great 
Island,  and  a  short  distance  east  of  what  is  now  the  guard  lock 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal"  (Meguinnes,  1889).  The  approximate 
locations  of  these  towns  and  burial  mounds  are  indicated  on  Map  1. 

The  site  files  housed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Archaeologist 
^J^dicate  that  27  additional  sites  have  been  recorded  in  the  Lock 
Haven  vicinity.  However,  only  2  of  these  (36  CN  46  and  36  CN  46A) 
are  sufficiently  close  to  the  proposed  wall  and  levee  alignments 
to  be  affected  by  the  project.  Both  of  these  sites  were  investi¬ 
gated  during  the  course  of  the  archaeological  reconnaissance 
reported  here,  and  will  be  discussed  more  fully  below. 


In  order  to  document  previously  discovered  but  unreported 

sites  in  the  project  area,  four  amateur  archaeologists  who  collect 
in  the  region  were  interviewed,  and  partial  inventories  of  their 
collections  were  made.  Edwin  Long  of  Lockport,  PA,  provided  addi¬ 
tional  information  concerning  a  number  of  sites  on  file  with  the 
State  Archaeologist,  and  identified  the  locations  of  five  pre¬ 
viously  unrecorded  archaeological  sites.  One  of  these  is  located 
in  an  agricultural  field  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek 
immediately  south  of  Lock  Haven,  one  is  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  the  West  Branch, 
another  is  in  the  area  where  Piper  Aircraft  Corp.  has  constructed 
its  runways,  still  another  is  a  buried  site  in  Lock  Haven’s 
Memorial  Park,  and  the  last  is  located  in  thej  area  where  the 
Hammermill  Corp.  has  constructed  its  settling  basins.  This  last 
site  has  been  completely  destroyed.  Of  the  remaining  four,  three 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  floodwall  and  levee  alignments, 
and  were  investigated  during  the  course  of  this  reconnaissance. 

Karen  Rocky  of  Woolrich,  PA  confirmed  the  location  of  the 
burial  mounds  discussed  by  Meguinnes  (1389)  when  she  observed 
Indian  artifacts  and  fragments  of  human  bone  in  the  foundations 
of  a  dental  office  that  was  under  construction  at  the  time.  Since 
the  structure  in  question  was  being  built  in  virtually  the  same 
location  as  that  described  by  Meguinnes  (1889),  Mrs.  Rocky  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  remnant  of  one  of  those  same  mounds  had  been 
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encountered.  A  sample  of  the  artifactual  materials  and  human 
bones  that  she  was  able  to  recover  is  illustratea  in  Plate  1. 

Since  the  pottery  is  technologically  and  stylistically  similar 
to  Clemson^s  Island  pottery,  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  a 
similar  age  to  the  burial  mounds  that  once  stood  at  this  loca¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Rocky  also  provided  information  concerning  the  nature 
of  several  previously  recorded  sites  on  file  with  the  State 
Archaeologist,  and  in  addition,  identified  a  previously  unrecorded 
site  near  the  Island  View  Park  in  Lock  Haven. 

Frank  Confer  of  McElhatten,  PA  and  Richard  Monroe  of  Fair- 
point,  PA  were  also  interviewed  with  respect  to  archaeological 
remains  in  and  around  Lock  Haven.  Although  they  were  able  to 
confirm  the  locations  of  many  sites  recorded  with  the  State 
Archaeologist  and  reported  by  other  collectors,  they  knew  of  no 
additional  sites  in  the  project  area.  It  was  therefore  concluded 
that  little  additional  information  would  be  gained  through 
further  collector  interviews.  The  approximate  locations  of  all 
previously  unrecorded  sites  reported  by  amateur  archaeologists 
are  indicated  on  Map  1. 

V.  Predictive  Generalizations  Concerning  the  Nature  of 

Archaeological  Remains  in  the  Project  Area 

The  city  of  Lock  Haven  is  located  on  a  floodplain  that  has 
been  subject  to  continual  erosion  and  sedimentation  throughout  the 
period  of  human  occupation  in  the  area.  As  a  result  of  these 


PREVIOUSLY  DISCOVERED  SITES  IN  THE 
VICINITY  OF  LOCK  HAVEN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Plate  1:  Artifacts  and  human  bone  collected  by  Karen  Rocky  from  a 

burial  located  near  the  Lock  Haven  Court  House;  Clemson's 
Island  pottery  (above  center);  fragments  of  human  skull 
(center  right  and  center  left);  ceramic  pipe  (center); 
human  and  deer  teeth  (lower  middle) ;  human  long  bones 
(bottom).  Projectile  points  are  from  various  sites  in 
the  Lock  Haven  area. 
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procBsses,  many  archaeological  sites  have  undoubtedly  been 
destroyed.  However,  many  may  also  have  been  buried  in  local 
situations  where  alluvium  is,  and  has  been,  accumulating. 

These  later  situations  are  of  prime  archaeological  importance, 
since  they  can  be  expected  to  provide  relatively  unmixed 
stratigraphic  sequences  containing  archaeological  material  from 
different  periods  and  cultures.  One  can  therefore  predict*  that 
deeply  stratified  sites  of  considerable  archaeological 
significance  may  be  encountered  in  the  project  area. 

Another  aspect  of  Lock  Havanas  geology  has  probably 
lessened  the  significance  of  many  of  the  archaeological  sites 
to  be  encountered  there.  The  soils  on  the  valley  floor  are 
highly  fertile,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  cultivated  ever  since 
the  time  of  initial  European  settlement.  Plowing,  coupled  with 
an  accelerated  rate  of  erosion  resulting  from  land  clearance,  has 
mixed  the  archaeological  materials  that  were  present  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  original  alluvium.  As  a  result,  most  sites 
in  agricultural  fields  may  consist  solely  of  a  disturbed  plow 
zone  containing  artifacts  from  many  periods  and  cultures.  In 
most  cases,  this  plow  zone  will  overlie  a  clay  horizon  which  was 
formed  prior  to  human  occupation  in  the  area,  and  is  therefore 
sterile.  Occasionally,  one  may  find  intact  archaeological  features,, 
such  as  burials  and  hearths,  in  this  otherwise  sterile  zone;  in  other 
cases,  the  clay  may  have  formed  more  recently,  and  may  thus  contain 


However,  these  latter  situations  are 


archaeological  levels, 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  One  can  therefore  anticipate 
that  many  sites  in  the  Lock  Haven  area  will  no  longer  be  intact, 
having  been  disturbed  by  the  plow. 

Lock  Haven’s  physiographic  situation  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  a  heavy  utilization  of  the  area  during  prehistoric  times.  The  . 
city  is  situated  on  the  boundary  that  separates  two  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  major  physiographic  regions  (The  Allegheny  Plateau  and 
The  Ridge  and  Valley  Province) .  In  addition,  it  is  located  at 
the  confluence  of  two  major  drainage  systems  (the  West  Branch 
drainage  and  the  Bald  Eagle  drainage)  and  is  on  the  major  water 
route  connecting  eastern  and  western  Pennsylvania.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  likely  that  the  area  was  an  important  node  in 
aboriginal  trade  and  transportation  networks.  Furthermore,  the 
immediate  vicinity  was  well  endowed  with  wild  food  resources  for 
the  support  of  human  populations,  and  with  excellent  soils  for 
the  growing  of  crops.,  For  all  of  these  reasons,  aboriginal 
peoples  must  frequently  have  located  their  camps  and  villages  in 
the  area  now  occupied  by  Lock  Haven.  One  should  therefore  antici¬ 
pate  a  long  and  rich  archaeological  record. 

The  expectation  is  confirmed  by  the  nature  and  distribution 
of  the  previously  discovered  archaeological  remains  in  and  around 
Lock  Haven.  As  Map  1  indicates,  the  valley  floor  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  exhibits  a  nearly  continuous  distribution  of 
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archaeological  sites.  The  only  major  breaks  in  this  distribution 
are  those  areas  where  construction  has  destroyed  all  archaeological 
remains  or  has  made  them  inaccessible.  The  collections  of  amateur 
archaeologists  in  the  area  demonstrate  that  material  from  all 
major  prehistoric  periods  is  present  on  these  sites,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Paleo-Indian  Period. 

The  collections  of  amateur  archaeologists  also  provide  more 
specific  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  archaeological 
sites  that  are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  project  area. 
Inventories  of  the  projectile  point  types  that  are  present  in 
these  collections  indicate  that  many  of  the  sites  from  which  they 
derive  have  several  components.  For  example,  the  unnumbered  site 
in  the  field  belonging  to  the  Cummings  family,  located  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  just  south ‘of  Lock  Haven  (Map 
1),  has  produced  material  from  virtually  every  prehistoric  period. 

i 

However,  many  of  these  multicomponent  sites  show  a  clear  pre¬ 
dominance  of  material  from  one  or  several  periods.  36  Cll  46  and 
36  CN  46A  are  examples,  since  both  are  multicomponent  sites  that 
saw  especially  heavy  utilization  during  the  Late  Archaic  and 
Transitional  Periods.  Although  fewer  in  number,  single  component 
sites  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  Lock  Haven  vicinity.  At 
present,  all  such  sites  date  to  the  Late  Woodland  phase.  The 
Quiggle  Site  and  the  Stewart  Site  are  two  important  examples. 
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Further  expectations  concerning  the  prehistoric  reniains 
in  the  Lock  Haven  area  follow  from  the  settlement-subsistence 
systems  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  area.  During 
Archaic  times  (especially  the  Late  Archaic) ,  two  baisc  types  of 
habitaton  sites  were  probably  occupied- summer  base  camps 
located  near  major  rivers  and  winter  hunting  camps  scattered 
throughout  the  region.  During  Woodland  times,  and  in  particular 
during  the  Late  Woodland  phase,  two  types  of  habitation  sites 
were  again  in  use.  In  this  case,  however,  semi-permanent 
agricultural  villages  were  located  near  fertile  alluvial  bottom 

land,  while  special  purpose  hunting  camps  were  again  scattered 

\ 

throughout  the  area.  A  total  of  four  basic  site  types  may  thus 

I 

! 

be  encountered  in  the  Lock  Haven  area — Archaic  hunting  camps, 

Archaic  base  camps.  Woodland  hunting  camps,  and  Woodland 
villages . 

Within  the  specific  confines  of  the  project  area,  the 
expected  occurrance  of  these  various  site  types  can  be  more  narrowly 
defined.  The  West  Branch  Valley  is  at  one  of  its  widest  points  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lock  Haven,  providing  an  unusually 
broad  expanse  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  As  a  result,  it  is  an 
especially  attractive  area  for  farmers,  and  is  a  prime  locality  for 
Late  Woodland  villages.  Sites  of  this  type  must  therefore  be  antici¬ 
pated  within  the  project  area.  Because  of  its  strategic  location 
vis-a-vis  aboriginal  trade  and  transportation  routes,  and  because 
of  its  proximity  to  a  major  river,  the  city  of  Lock  Haven  is  also 
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a  likely  locality  for  Archaic  period  base  camps,  j  Therefore^  these 
may  also  be  encountered  within  the  project  area.  It  is  perhaps 
less  likely  that  either  Archaic  or  Woodland  hunting  camps  will 
be  present,  since  one  would  not  expect  sites  of  this  type  to  have 
been  located  in  such  close  proximity  to  base  camps  or  villages. 

The  possibility  of  their  occurrence  cannot  be  eliminated,  however. 

With  the  exception  of  those  sites  where  prehistoric 
artifacts  have  previously  been  discovered,  no  specific  localities 
within  the  project  area  can  be  singled  out  ^  priori  as  having  an 
especially  high  probability  of  yielding  archaeological  material. 

The  Lock  Haven  flood  control  project  covers  a  relatively  small, 
physiographically  and  ecologically  homogeneous  area.  It  is 
confined  to  the  valley  floor,  and  thus  to  areas  that  were  originally 
covered  by  rich  alluvial  soils.  Furthermore,  the  proposed  wall 
and  levee  alignments  are  in  close  proximity  to  watercourses  (either 
Bald  Eagle  Creek  or  the  West  Branch)  at  all  points.  Aboriginal 
sites  may  thus  be  encountered  virtually  anywhere  within  the 
project  area.  However,  certain  portions  of  this  area  have  been 
subject  to  more  intensive  historic  and  modern  development  than 
others,  and  thus  have  a  lower  probability  of  yielding  undisturbed 
prehistoric  remains.  The  section  of  flood  wall  and  levee  that  runs 
along  Water  Street  from  the  northwest  terminus  of  the  project  to 
the  point  where  it  turns  south  to  cross  Old  Town  Point  (Map  2)  is 
in  one  such  area.  The  levee (s)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Hammermill  settling  basins  are  in  another.  The  remaining  sections 
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or  ::he  project  are  locaced  primarily  in  agricultural  fields  or  ' 
in  the  Piper  Airport.  These  latter  areas  have  seen  less 
extensive  construction,  and  thus  have  a  higher  probability  of 
yielding  sites  that  have  been  disturbed  only  by  surficial 
plowing. 

In  summary,  the  Lock  Haven  Flood  control  project  area  can 
be  expected  to  produce  a  relatively  large  number  of  archaeological 
sites.  Many  of  these  may  be  shallow  and  disturbed,  but  deeply 
stratified,  undisturbed  sites  may  also  be  present.  Both  multi- 
component  and  single-component  sites  can  be  anticipated.  Because 
it  was  an  especially  favorable  locality  for  prehistoric  settlement. 
Archaic  base  camps  and  Woodland  villages  may  be  present  within 
the  confines  of  the  project  area.  The  remains  of  these  settlements 
may  be  highly  disturbed  or  destroyed  in  the  more  highly  developed 
parts  of  the  area.  In  less  developed  areas,  they  may  be  largely 
intact. 
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VI.  Archaeological  Survey 

Methods 


In  order  to  confirm  the  locations,  areal  extent,  and 
cultural-historical  significance  of  all  previously  discovered 
sites,  and  to  test  the  predictive  generalizations  of  the 
preceeding  section,  a  three  phase  archaeological  sampling 
procedure  was  implemented  within  the  project  area.  Phase  1 
consisted  of  surface  surveys  in  selected  portions  of  agricultural 
fields;  phase  2  involved  placing  deep,  subsurface  test  probes  in 
selected  areas;  and  phase  3  entailed  test  pitting  at  several  sites. 

During  phase  1,  sections  of  agricultural  fields  with  minimal 
ground  cover  were  selected  for  survey  purposes.  Despite  the 
lateness  of  the  growing  season  and  the  height  of  crops,  surface 
visibility  within  these  selected  areas  was  adequate  to  allow  site 
limits  and  surface  artifact  densities  to  be  evaluated.  As  sites 
were  encountered, -they  were  plotted  on  1:2400  topographic  maps. 

Site  boundaries  were  determined,  and  a  sample  of  artifactual 
material  was  taken  from  the  surface.  For  this  purpose,  an  area 
within  the  boundaries  of  each  site  was  delineated  and  vacuumed  of 
all  artifactual  material.  The  areas  subjected  to  surface  survey 
are  indicated  on  Map. 2., 

During  phase  2,  deep  (approx.  1.5m)  test  probes  were  excavated 
in  selected  vegetation  covered  areas  using  a  hand  operated  posthole 


digger.  This  procedure  was  employed  in  order  to  locate  sites 

in  areas  of  low  archaeological  visibility  and  to  assess  the 
nature  and  extent  of  deeply  buried  prehistoric  remains.  In 
addition,  the  larger  and  more  promising  sites  discovered  during 
phase  1  were  tested  in  this  fashion  to  reveal  their  subsurface 
stratigraphy.  The  earth  from  each  hole  was  screened  (1/4-inch 
mesh)  as  it  was  removed,  and  checked  for  artifactual  material. 

The  depths  at  which  such  material  was  encountered,  and  at  which 
visible  soil* changes  occurred,  were  recorded.  The  locations  of 
all  deep  probes  are  also  indicated  on  Map  2.  ■ 

Previous  research  utilizing  deep  probe  and  other  subsurface 
survey  techniques  has.  shown  that  these  techniques  are  useful  for 
the  discovery  and  preliminary  assessment  of  buried  or  otherwise 
invisible  archaeological  sites  (Widmer,  1976;  Ferguson  and  Widraer, 
1976;  Hatch  et  al.,  1978;  Stevenson,  1978).  However,  there  are 
definite  limitations  associated  with  the  data  generated  in  this 
manner.  First,  it  must  be  recognized  that  assemblage  discovery 
is  a  probabilistic  phenomena,  which  is  dependent  upon  site 
density,  site  size,  the  volume  of  the  soil  sample  removed  and 
inspected,  and  the  spacing  of  testing  points.  As  a  result  of 
these  factors,  the  probability  of  site  discovery  decreases  as 
site  density  and  site  size  decrease.  Significant  components  of 
prehistoric  settlement-subsistence  systems  which  were  characterized 
by  limited  outputs  into  the  archaeological  record  may  be 
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consistently  overlooked  in  areas  where  subsurface  testing 
involves  small  volume  samples.  Second,  these  same  variables 
(site  density,  sample  volume,  etc.)  contribute  to  additional 
problems  when  subsurface  tests  are  used  in  intra-site  analysis 
since  low  densities  often  contribute  to  imprecise  definition 
of  site  boundaries  (Cable  et  al.,  1978).  Third,  low  artifact  ‘ 
densities,  small  sample  sizes,  and  the  non-random  distribution 
of  artifacts  within  the  soil  matrix  restrict  the  inferences  that 
can  be  made  from  subsurface  probes  on  sites  with  deep  cultural 
deposits.  Two  closely  related  problems  arise  within  this  context; 
first,  subsurface  tests  may  not  reveal  all  culture  bearing  strata 
within  a  deposit  due  to  fluctuating  artifact  densities  from  strata 
to  strata  and  second,  these  tests  may  not  accurately  reflect 
strata  to  strata  variation  in  artifact  content. 

The  Ijimitations  of  deep  probe  subsurface  testing  procedures 
thus  require  that  inferences  based  on  data  retrieved  by  this 
technique  be  of  a  general  and  tentative  nature  only.  In  order 
to  provide  additional  verification  of  subsurface  data,  a  more 
extensive  subsurface  testing  procedure  (test  pitting)  was  employed 
at  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  important  sites.  This  procedure 
involved  placing  test  pits  of  various  sizes  (1  m.  by  1  m. ,  1  m.  by 
1.5  m.,  and  1  m.  by  2  m.)  on  sites  believed  to  exhibit  intact 
stratigraphic  sequences  and/or  to  have  conditions  suitable  for 
feature  preservation  (Map  2).  In  several  cases,  these  test  pits 
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placed  directly  over  the  previously  excavated  deep  probes  in 

order  to  verify  results  and  to  provide  larger  samples  of 
artifactual  material*  In  other  cases,  test  pits  were  located 
where  surface  scatters  of  artifactual  material  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  site.  In  two  cases,  deep  posthole  probes  were 
excavated  in  the  bottoms  of  completed  test  pits  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  even  more  deeply  buried  occupation  levels. 

A  total  of  eight  archaeological  sites  were  located  and 
investigated'  during  the  course  of  these  three  phases.  The 
location,  artifact  content,  and  probable  age  and  function  of 
each  of  these  sites  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

\ 

Archaeological  Resources  in  the  Project  Area  ,  \ 

Memorial  Park  Site  (unnumbered)  j 

The  Memorial  Park  Site  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of. 
the  Susquehanna  River  opposite  the  western  most  point  of  Great 
Island.  The  site  extends  into  Memorial  Park  on  the  north  side 
of  Water  Street  and  into  the  Piper  Aircraft  Corporation  airport 
on  the  south  side  of  Water  Street.  In  this  locality,  frequent 
floods  have  resulted  in  rapid  sedimentation.  As  a  result,  even 
the  most  recent  prehistoric  materials  are  quite  deeply  buried, 
and  are  not  visible  on  the  ground  surface.  However,  Edwin  Long 
reported  that  such  materials  had  been  encountered  during  the 
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construction  of  the  pavillion  that  stands  in  Memdrial  Park,  In 

i 

order  to  determine  the  areal  extent,  material  culture  content, 
and  internal  stratigraphy  of  this  site,  5  deep  test  probes  (3 
in  Memorial  Park  and  2  in  Piper  Airport)  and  2  test  pits  were 
excavated  in  the  vicinity.  Test  Probes  1,  2,  and  3  were  located 
within  Memorial  Park  at  approximately  equal  intervals  along  its 
east-west  axis.  Test  Probes  4  and  5  were  placed  approximately 
25  m,  south  of  Water  Street  and  approximately  200  m.  and  250  m, 
from  the  bridge  leading  to  Great  Island  (Map  2) .  Artifactual 
materials  were  encountered  at  varying  depths  in  all  5  probes 
(Figure  1).  However,  artifact  densities  were  highest  in  Probes 
2  and  3,  in  the  western  end  of  Memorial  Park.  A  1  m.  by  1.5  m. 
test  pit  and  a  1  m.  by  2  m,  test  pit  were  excavated  in  this  area, 
located  directly  over  these  two  test  probes  (Figures  2  and  3) . 

The  results  of  these  excavations  provide  a  general  picture  of 
the  depositional  and  occupational  episodes  that  have  occurred 
at  the  Memorial  Park  Site. 

The  uppermost  stratum  consists  of  interbedded  water-laid 
silty  loam  and  sand  lenses.  Historic  materials  such  as  nails 
and  glazed  pottery  were  present,  and  attest  to  the  recent  origin 
of  this  alluvium.  It  has  probably  been  deposited  during  the 
period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  area  was  last  plowed. 

On  the  north  side  of  Water  Street,  this  deposit  probably  represents 
the  approximately  70  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Memorial, 
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Park  was  aquired  by  the  VFW.  On  the  southern  side  of  Water 
Street,  the  alluvium  is  thinner,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
more  recent  construction  of  Piper  Airport.  At  a  depth  of 
approximately  50  cm.,  a  thick  lens  of  water-laid  sand  marks  the 
base  of  this  uppermost  level.  Directly  below  the  sand  is  a 
homogeneous  brown  loaii  which  appears  to  be  a  buried  plow  zone. 
Mixed  artifactual  materials,  including  highly  eroded  Clemson^s 
Island  sherds,  lithic  debitage,  and  historic  materials  were 
encountered  in  this  level.  The  base  of  the  buried  plow  zone  was 
reached  at  depths  of  80  to  90  cm.,  where  the  soil  matrix 
changes  to  a  redish  brown  water-laid  clay  loam.  Clemson^s  Island 
sherds  continue  to  be  present,  but  are  larger  and  significantly 
less  eroded.  No  admixture  of  historic  materials  was  observed. 

At  approximately  90  to  100  cm.,  the  soil  matrix  again  changed, 
becoming  lighter  in  color.  An  intact  post  mold  was  discovered  in 
Test  Pit  2  at  the  interface  caused  by  this  soil  change.  The 
presence  of  water-laid  deposits,  non-weathered  sherds,  and  an 
intact  feature  indicate  that  this  lower  portion  of  the  Clemson^s 
Island  component  is  undisturbed. 

Below  the  90  to  100  cm.  soil  change,  ceramic  materials  were 
no  longer  encountered.  The  clay  content  of  the  matric  increased 
substantially,  and  artifact  densities  were  light.  A  grinding 
stone  at  120  cm.  in  Test  Pit  1,  and  firecracked  rock  and  lithic 
debitage  in  the  lower  portions  of  all  5  test  probes,  indicate 


pre-cerariic  occupations  of  unknc\vn  phase  affiliation.  These 
occupations  are  far  below  any  evidence  of  plowing,  and  thus 
are  almost  certainly  intact. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  Memorial  Park  Site  is  a 
multi-component,  deeply • stratified  site.  The  uppermost  pre¬ 
historic  component  dates  to  the  Late  Woodland  phase,  and 
represents  an  occupation  by  Clemson's  Island  people.  This 
component  was  encountered  in  4  out  of  the  5  test  probes  and 
in  both  test  pits.  It  is  thus  of  relatively  broad  areal 
extent.  In  addition,  relatively  high  artifact  densities  were 
observed  where  this  component  occurred.  These  features  suggest 
that  a  village  site  is  present.  Although  its  uppermost  portion 
has  been  disturbed  by  agricultural  activities,  its  lower  portion 
appears  to  be  intact.  There  is  at  least  one  more  component 
below  this  one,  and  others  may  be  still  more  deeply  buried. 
Subsurface  testing  to  greater  depths  will  be  required  to  locate 
and  investigate  these  deeper  strata. 

Island  View  Park  Site 

Island  View  Park  is  located  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
West  Branch  at  the  northwestern  terminus  of  the  project  area. 
Karen  Rocky  reported  that  archaeological  remains  had  been 
discovered  during  the  construction  of  a  parking  lot  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  Park,  and  two  test  probes  were  excavated 
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within  the  park  itself  to  determine  whether  the  site  in 
question  extended  into  that  area.  Test  Probe  1  was  located  on 
the  second  alluvial  terrace  towards  the  southern  side  of  the 
park.  Test  Probe  2  was  located  on  the  first  alluvial  terrace, 
approximately  10  m.  from  the  river.  Test  Probe  2  was  sterile, 
but  Test  Probe  1  confirmed  the  presence  of  a  site.  A  test  pit 
was  subsequently  excavated  at  a  point  approximately  10  m.  north¬ 
east  of  this  probe.  Despite  their  proximity.  Test  Probe  1  and 
the  test  pit  encountered  rather  different  stratigraphic 
sequences  and  archaeological  materials.  They  will  therefore  be 
discussed  spearately. 

The  upper  48  cm.  of  Test  Probe  1  (Figure  4)  revealed  a  dark 
loam  containing  considerable  historic  material.  At  the  base  of 
this  deposit,  the  soil  matrix  changed  to  a  lighter  colored,  bro^im, 
water-laid  loam  within  which  no  historic  materials  were  observed. 
This  second  level  continued  to  a  depth  of  64  cm. ,  and  produced 
prehistoric  artifacts  in  the  form  of  shell-tempered  pottery  sherds 
and  lithic  debitage.  At  64  cm.  the  soil  matrix  again  changed,  and 
became  a  still  lighter  colored  orange  clay  loam.  This  continued 
to  the  base  of  the  probe  at  150  cm.,  and  produced  no  artifactual 
materials. 

In  the  test  pit  (Figure  5),  18  cm.  of  dark  brown  loam  was 
followed  by  a  mottled  orange  and  broxvn  clay  loam.  Both  of  these 
levels  show  evidence  of  extensive  disturbance.  Mixed  historic  , 
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and  prehistoric  artifacts  were  present,  including  glass,  nails, 
glazed  ceramics,  a  shell-tempered  prehistoric  sherd,  and  pro¬ 
jectile  points  of  Late  Woodland  and  Late  Archaic  date.  At 
40  cm.  an  undisturbed,  water-laid  sand  lens  was  encountered,  and 
beneath  it  a  water-laid,  brown  loam  was  present.  Historic 
materials  were  absent  below  the  sand  lens,  and  the  concentration 
of  prehistoric  materials  increa'sed  noticeably.  Although 
Clemson’s  Island  ceramics  were  present,  they  occurred  in  much 
lower  frequencies  than  at  the  Memorial  Park  Site.  Lithic 
debitage  concentrations,  however,  were  quite  high.  '  Several 

diagnostic  projectile  points  were  also  recovered  from  this  level, 

\ 

and  included  both  Late  Archaic  and  Transitional  forms.  Rhyolite 
debitage  was  present,  but  only  in  small  quanijties.  At  47  cm. 
the  loam  became  somewhat  lighter  in  color,  and  artifact  densities 
dropped  off  slightly.  Ceramics  were  no  longer  present,  and  the 
frequencies  of  rhyolite  debitage  increased  markedly.  Similar 
materials  were  encountered  to  a  depth  of  70  cm.,  at  which  point 
the  excavation  was  terminated. 

The  differences  between  the  stratigraphic  sequences  of  Test 
Probe  1  and  Test  Pit  1  present  problems  of  interpretation.  Test 
Probe  1  revealed  clear  evidence  of  a  Susquehannock  occupation  at 
the  site,  since  shell-tempered  ceramics  are  diagnostic  of  this 
culture  in  central  Pennsylvania.  No  other  cultural  components 
were  discovered.  The  test  pit,  however,  produced  no  evidence  of 
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an. intact  Susquehannock  component,  despite  the  fact  that  it 

I 

was  located  no  more  than  10  m*  from  the  probe ♦  In  addition, 
the  test  pit  produced  evidence  of  other  occupations  at  the 
site.  The  uppermost  intact  level  seems  to  represent  a  mixture 
of  materials  from  Late  Archaic  through  Woodland  times. 

Although  no  stratigraphic  separation  of  these  materials  was 
apparent,  more  highly  controlled  excavation  technques  might 
reveal  that  several  intact  components  are  present  within  this 
level.  The  level  "immediately  below  is  probably  of  Late  Archaic 
and  Transitional  age.  Again,  several  components  may  be  present. 
These  differences  are  probably  a  result  of  the  activities 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the  parking  lot  immediately 
to  the  east  of  Island  View  'Park.  The  uppermost,  disturbed  levels 
in  the  test  pit  were  probably  produced  by  stripping  and  filling 
operations.  The  same  operations  may  have  removed  the  upper  levels 
of  the  natural  alluvium  in  this  area,  while  leaving  the  older, 
more  deeply  buried  strata  intact.  The  absence  of  a  Susquehannock 
component  within  the  test  pit  sequence  is  probably  explained  by 
these  activities.  The  test  probe,  however,  was  located  further 
from  the  parking  lot,  and  does  not  exhibit  evidence  of  the 
extensive  disturbance  so  obvious  in  the  test  pit  profile.  The 
absence  of  the  earlier  occupational  episodes  within  the  test  probe 
sequence  may  be  explained  by  the  statistical  vagaries  of  small 
sample,  deep  probe  testing.  Alternatively,  it  may 
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indicate  that  these  levels  do  not  extend  so  fai^  to  the  vest, 

or  that  they  are  so  deeply  buried  at  this  locality  as  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  the  deep  probe  methodology  employed  during 
this  investigation. 

If  these  inferences  are  correct,  they  indicate  that  the 
Island  View  Site  is  deeply  stratified  and  contains  several 
components.  In  the  undisturbed  sections  of  the  site,  a 
Susquehannock  component  is  present  in  the  upper  levels.  However, 
present  evidence  is  insufficient  to  evaluate  the  nature  of  this 
Susquehannock  occupation.  Below  this  level  are  other  components 

representing  Late  Woodland,  Transitional,  and  Late  Archaic 

'\ 

occupations.  At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
these  materials  have  been  mixed  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
alluvium  within  which  they  were  deposited,  or  whether  separate, 
intact  components  are  present.  I 

I 

I 

Water  Street  Site  (unnumbered)  f 

Four  deep  test  probes  were  located  between  Water  Street  and 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  approximately  half  way 
between  the  Island  View  Park  and  the  Jay  Street  bridge  leading 
from  Lock  Haven  to  Lockport.  As  expected,  all  of  these  test  probes 
encountered  highly  disturbed  deposits  associated  with  the 
extensive  construction  activities  that  have  occurred  in  this 
area  (Figure  4).  However,  2  of  the  4  probes  also  revealed  that  . 
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natural,  undisturbed  alluvium  was  present  beneath!  recent  fill, 

{ 

In  Test  Probe  4,  prehistoric  artifacts  were  discovered  within 
this  alluvium. 

The  upper  87  cm.  of  Test  Probe  4  consisted  of  disturbed, 
recently  deposited  fill.  Underlying  this  fill  was  a  layer  of 
water-laid  brown  sandy  loam,  which  continued  to  a  depth  of 
approximately  100  cm.  At  this  point  the  matrix  changed  to  a 
finer  textured,  water-laid  brown  loam.  Two  flakes  were  dis¬ 
covered  within  this  lower  member  at  a  depth  of  128  cm, ,  indicating 
that  a  site  might  be  present  at  this  locality.  In  order  to 
confirm  its  presence  and  to  determine  its  age  and  probable 
function,  more  extensive  testing  will  be  required.  The  results  of 
these  test  probes  indicate,  however,  that  intact  archaeological 
remains  may  be  present  even  in  the  most  highly  disturbed  parts 
of  the  project  area. 

Cummings'  Field  Site  1  (unnumbered) 

Edwin  Long  reported  finding  artifacts  from  many  different 
prehistoric  periods  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  Cummings  family, 
located  adjacent  to  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  directly  south  of  Lock 
Haven  (Map  2).  To  further  document  the  nature  of  these  remains, 
a  surface  survey  was  conducted  in  this  field,  and  revealed  that 
two  areas  of  especially  high  artifact  density  were  present.  These 
two  areas  have  been  designated  as  Cummings '  Field  Sites  1  and  2. 
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CuiDiTiings^  Field  Site  1  is  located  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  field  (Map  2) .  After  determining  the  approximate 
boundaries  of  the  site  (Map  2),  an  area  25  m,  by  50  m.  was 
vacuumed  of  artifactual  material.  In  addition,  a  deep  test 
probe  (Figure  6)  was  excavated  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  site.  The  surface  sample  produced  only  one  temporally 
diagnostic  artifact — a  grit  tempered  pottery  sherd.  A  Late 
Woodland  occupation  is  probably  represented  by  this  artifact. 

In  addition,  a  large  sample  of  lithic  debitage  of  varying  raw 
materials  and  several  temporally  non-diagnostic  bifaces  were 
recovered.  These  materials  probably  derive  from  many  occupations 
throughout  the  prehistoric  period.  The  deep  probe  revealed  that 
a  compact,  orange-brown  clay  loam  underlies  a  20  cm.  plow  zone. 

No  artifacts  were  discovered  in  the  plow  zone,  due  almost 
certainly  to  the  statistical  vagaries  of  deep  probe  sampling.  At 
a  depth  of  45  cm.  a  single  flake  was  discovered  in  the  hard 
orange-brown  clay  loam.  The  presence  of  this  flake  indicates 
that  intact  components  may  be  present  in  the  deeper,  undisturbed 
levels  of  this  site.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  these 
components  with  the  data  presently  available. 

Cummings  ^  Field  Site  1  appears  to  be  a  multicomponent  site 
x^Thich  has  been  at  least  partially  disturbed  by  agricultural 
activities.  Repeated  plowing  and  soil  erosion  have  destroyed  the 
upper  levels  of  the  site,  resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  mixed 
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prehistoric  material  in  the  plow  zone.  The  more  deeply  buried 
components  of  the  site  may  still  be  intact,  however,  and  features 
may  be  preserved  at  the  interface  between  the  plow  zone  and  the 
underlying  clay-loam.  More  extensive  testing  is  required  to 
confirm  these  hypotheses. 

Cummings  *  Field  Site  2  (unnumbered) 

Cummings*  Field  Site  2  consists  of  a  lithic  scatter  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  same  field.  It  is  situated  on  top  of  a 
small  rise,  and  is  approximately  150  m.  from  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 

The  site  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  the  field  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  and  the  site  boundaries  in  that  direction  have 
not  yet  been  determined.  Within  the  field,  an  area  approximately 
25  m.  by  50  m.  was  vacuumed  of  artifactual  material.  In  addition, 
a  1  m.  by  1  m.  test  pit  was  located  outside  of  the  field,  near 
its  northwest  comer. 

The  surface  sample  produced  varied  lithic  debitage,  but  no 
ceramic  material.  A  single  temporally  diagnostic  projectile  point 
was  recovered,  dating  to  the  Middle  Archaic  phase.  The  test 
pit  again  revealed  a  20  cm.  plow  zone  overlying  a  compact,  orange- 
brown  clay  loam  (Figure  7).  Lithic  debitage  and  non-diagnostic 
biface  fragments  were  recovered  from  this  level.  Although  the 
excavation  was  terminated  at  the  plow  zone — clay  interface,  a 
deep  probe  was  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  test  pit.  This  probe 
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revealed  no  further  soil  changes,  and  produced  no  artif actual 
material. 

In  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  test  pit,  at  the  plow 
zone — clay  interface,  a  concentration  of  charcoal  was  observed; 
the  excavation  was  extended  laterally  to  further  expose  this 
feature.  A  criss-cross  pattern  of  burned  grass  fibers  and 
twigs  which  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  burned  matting  was 
revealed.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  feature 
preservation  at  this  site  is  probably  quite  good. 

Cummings'  Field  Site  2  seems  to  be  equivalent  in  all 
respects  to  Site  1.  Although  several  components  are  undoubtedly 
present,  they  have  been  collapsed  and  disturbed  by  plowing  and 
erosion.  However,  intact  features  probably  exist  at  the  interface 
between  the  plow  zone  and  the  underlying  clay-loam.  Further 
investigations  will  be  required  to  locate  and  interpret  these 
features. 

Crissman's  Field  Site  1  (36  CN  46  and  36  CN  46a) 

The  site  files  housed  in  the  office  of  the  state 
archaeologist  indicate  that  two  sites — 36  CN  46  and  an  unnumbered 
site  which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  will  be  labeled 
35  CN  46a,  are  present  in  a  large  agricultural  field  owned  by 
Mr.  Crissman.  Surface  surveys  were  conducted  within  various 
portions  of  this  field  (Map  2) ,  and  indicated  that  both  of 
these  sites  are  actually  part  of  a  single  large  lithic  scatter 
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which  extends  from  the  bank  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  Crissman^s  field.  The 
lithic  scatter  is  heaviest  immediately  adjacent  to  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  and  a  25  m.  by  75  m.  area  within  this  portion  of  the 
site  was  vacuumed  of  all  artif actual  material.  Two  deep 
probes  were  also  placed  within  its  boundaries,  one  at  its 
easternmost  terminus,  and  the  other  at  its  westernmost  terminus. 

No  ceramics  were  recovered  from  this  site,  but  projectile 
points  and  bifacial  preforms  were  present  in  relatively  high 
frequencies.  Diagnostic  types  included  2  Transitional  points 
and  1  Late  Woodland  point.  Test  Probe  1,  an  the  western 
boundary  of  the  lithic  scatter,  revealed  a  25  cm.  plow  zone 
overlying  orange-brown  clay-loam  (Figure  6).  Due  to  the  small 
volume  of  the  sample  removed  by  this  technique,  no  art if actual 
materials  were  encountered.  Test  Probe  2  revealed  the  same 
stratigraphic  sequence,  but  in  this  case  prehistoric  materials 
were  encountered  at  a  depth  of  46  to  62  cm.  below  the  surface  in 
the  orange-brown  clay-loam  matrix  (Figure  6).  Although  lithic 
debitage  only  was  recovered,  it  is  predominantly  of  rhyolite.  A 
Transitional  component  thus  appears  to  be  represented. 

Crissman’s  Field  Site  1  is  a  multicomponent  site  showing 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  txjo  Cumraings*  Field  Sites. 

As  a  result  of  agricultural  activities  and  surface  erosion, 
prehistoric  materials  have  been  concentrated  in  a  disturbed  plow 
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*  Mors  deeply .  buried  components  may  be  present  as  well, 
and  are  probably  intact.  In  addition,  features  may  be 
present  at  the  base  of  the  plow  zone. 

Crissman^s  Field  Sites  2  and  3  (unnumbered) 

During  the  course  of  the  surface  survey  in  Crissman’s 
Field,  two  previously  unreported  sites  were  discovered.  Both 
are  relatively  small,  sparse  lithic  scatters,  and  both  are 
located  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  field  near  U.S.  Route 
220  (^^ap  2).  The  surfaces  of  each  site  were  vacuumed,  arid 
produced  small  samples  of  lithic  debitage.  The  non-diagnostic 
nature  of  these  samples  precludes  any  reliable  interpretation, 
but  the  small  size  and  low  artifact  densities  exhibited  by  these 
sites  suggest  that  they  may  represent  temporarily  occupied  hunting 
camps.  No  subsurface  testing  procedures  were  employed  at  either 
site;  however,  they  probably  exhibit  stratigraphic  profiles  much 
like  those  of  Cummings  ^  Field  Sites  1  &  2  and  by  Crissman’s 
Field  Site.l. 

VII.  National  Register  and  Project  Impact  Considerations 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-665)  specifies  that  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  a  site,  building,  structure, 
or  object  must  have  significance  in  American  history,  architecture, 
archaeology,  or  culture.  Furthermore,  significance  is  defined  to 
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include  places  or  objects  that  have  yielded  or  are  likely  to 
yield  information  important  in  prehistory  or  history  at  a  local, 
regional,  or  national  level.  The  Principal  Investigator 
understands  that  the  successful  nomination  of  any  site  to  the 
National  Register  is  conditioned  by  the  research  problems 
appropriate  for  the  area  and  the  site's  ability  to  answer  them 
in  a  problem  solving  framework.  Due  to  the  preliminary  nature 
of  this  report,  the  specific  research  problems  are  not  detailed, 
nor  are  the  specific  aspects  of  each  site  with  regard  to  them. 
Instead,  general  considerations  are  presented.  The  research 
proposed  for  Phase  II  in  the  following  section  is  structred  to 
investigate  those  aspects  of  each  site  suitable  for  answering 
several  questions  appropriate  to  each  phase  represented.  With 
this  additional  information  National  Register  eligibility  can  be 
more  clearly  ascertained.  On  the  basis  of  existing  evidence, 
however,  at  least  one  site  investigated  during  this  reconnaissance 
appears  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  national  Register,  and 
several  more  may  prove  to  be  eligible  upon  further  investigation. 

Memorial  Park  Site 

In  several  respects  this  site  appears  to  meet  National 
Register  criteria.  First,  it  is  a  deeply  stratified  site, 
containing  components  representing  several  of  the  prehistoric 
cultures  that  occupied  the  West  Branch  Valley  in  prehistoric 
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ti.Les.  In  central  Pennsylvania,  the  details  of  specific 
cultural  historical  sequerxes  are  still  only  partially  under¬ 
stood,  although  the  general  outlines  have  been  defined 
(Turnbaugh,  1977;  Kent  et  al,,  1971).  The  Memorial  Site 
may  thus  provide  additional  information  concerning  culture 
history  and  cultural  evolution  in  the  area.  Second,  the 
Memorial  Park  Site  contains  a  rich  and  largely  intact 
Clemson^s  Island  occupational  horizon.  Major  questions 
remain  concerning  the  economy  and  settlement  patterns  of  these 
people  (Turnbaugh,  1977),  and  the  remains  they  left  behind  at 
the  Memorial  Park  Site  may  help  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  impact  of  the  Lock  Haven  Flood  Control  Project  on  this 
site  is  directly  contingent  upon  which  of  the  proposed  flood  wall 
and  levee  alignments  is  finally  selected.  If  the  outer 
alignment  (which  encloses  the  Piper  Airport  runways)  is  built, 

a  major  negative  impact  to  the  Memorial  Park  Site  will  occur, 

/ 

since  a  section  of  the  flood  wall  that  follows  Water  Street  will 
pass  through  the  middle  of  the  site.  The  deep  excavations  that 
will  be  required  in  the  construction  of  foundations  for  this  wall 
will  destroy  portions  of  the  Clemson*s  Island  component  and  of 
several  of  the  more  deeply  buried  components.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  impact  will  be  substantially  more  severe  than  that  which 
may  have  occurred  during  the  construction  of  Water  Street,  which 
shows  every  indication  of  having  rather  shallow  foundations. 
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Since  the  prehistoric  materials  in  this  site  are  protected  by  a 
thick  layer  of  recent  alluvium,  it  is  possible  that  these 
materials  were  not  affected  by  the  construction  of  Water  Street 
and  are  presently  intact. 

If  the  outer  alignment  is  selected,  the  negative  impacts 
of  flood  wall  construction  will  require  mitigation  through 
appropriate  archaeological  excavations.  Alternatively,  negative 
impacts  to  the  Memorial  Park  Site  can  possibly  be  avoided  by 
selecting  the  inner  alignment  or  an  alternate  outer  alignment 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  site. 

Island  View  Park  Site 

The  Island  View  Park  Site  is  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  on  many  of  the  same 
grounds  as  the  Memorial  Park  Site.  It  is  deeply  stratified, 
and  may  thus  contribute  to  a  further  understanding  of  local 
culture  history.  -In  addition,  it  contains  a  Susquehannock 
occupational  level.  Only  two  major  Susquehannock  sites  are 
presently  known  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  both  date  to  the 
earlier  phases  of  Susquehannock  history  (Turnbaugh,  1977). 

The  later  periods  of  this  people's  occupation  in  central 
Pennsylvania  are  almost  completely  unknown,  as  are  their 
interactions  with  the  Shenk's  Ferry  people  who  lived  in  the 
West  Branch  Valley  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Data  from  the. 


Island  View  Park  Site  may  shed  further  light  on  these 
issues. 

However,  one  apsect  of  the  Island  View  Site  requires 
further  investigation  during  a  Phase  II  archaeological  survey 
before  unqualified  National  Register  status  can  be  established. 

At  present,  the  site  is  known  to  exist  only  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  Island  View  Park.  Originally,  it  undoubtedly 
extended  into  areas  that  are  nov7  covered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  by  Water  Street,  and  by  neighboring  parking  lots.  The 
portion  that  remains  is  thus  likely  to  be  a  small  remnant  of  a 

once  much  larger  site.  Whether  the  remaining  portion  is  of 

\ 

sufficient  size  to  allow  reliable  temporal  and  functional 
interpretations  cannot  be  determined  from  the'  data  that  is 
presently  available.  If  it  is  not,  the  Island  View  Park  Site 
cannot  be  considered  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 

I 

Register  of  Historic  Places.  j 

The  northwestern  terminus  of  the  flood  wall  that  follows 
Water  Street  will  pass  through  Island  View  Park,  and  will  have  an 
impact  similar  to  that  which  is  anticipated  in  the  Memorial  Park. 

If  it  is  determined  through  subsequent  research  that  the  Island 
View  Park  Site  is  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register, 
the  negative  impacts  of  flood  wall  construction  will  require 
mitigation  through  archaeological  excavation. 
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Crissman*s  Field  Site  1 

As  indicated  above,  this  site,  has  been  extensively  disturbed 
by  agricultural  activities  coupled  with  soil  erosion.  In  many 
places  no  intact  archaeological  components  may  remain,  while  in 
others,  the  more  deeply  buried  strata  appear  to  be  intact.  If 
this  conclusion  is  correct.  National  Register  Eligibility  may  be 
confirmed,  since  intact  camp  sites  dating  to  Archaic  and 
Transitional  times  have  rarely  been  investigated  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Important  information  concerning  the  lifeways  of 
these  earlier  inhabitant  of  the  region  may  thus  be  provided  by 
this  site.  However,  the  proposed  flood  wall  and  levee  alignments 
do  not  pass  through  this  site,  and  no  negative  impacts  from 
project  construction  are  anticipated. 

Crissman's  Field  Sites  2  and  3 

At  present,  these  sites  do  not  appear  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  They  have  low  artifact 
densities,  and  in  all  probably  have  been  completely  disturbed  by 
agricultural  activities.  However,  both  sites  are  located  directly 
on  the  outer  flood  wall  and  levee  alignment  where  it  follows  U.S. 
Route  220.  In  this  section,  an  impervious  blanket  will  be  added 
to  the  existing  highway  embankment,  and  the  inspection  trench 
that  will  be  excavated  at  the  base  of  this  blanket  will  destroy 
portions  of  these  sites.  If  subsequent  investigations  (i.e.  Phase 
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II  archaeological  survey)  confirm  the  absence  of  intact 

occupational  horizons  or  archaeological  features  at  these 
sites,  further  mitigation  will  not  be  required,  and  the  partial 
site  destruction  required  by  project  construction  will  be 
acceptable.  If  the  inner  alignment  is  selected,  no  negative 
impact  to  these  sites  is  anticipated. 

Gumming *s  Field  Sites  1  and  2 

Like  Crissman^s  Field  Site  1,  these  sites  have  been 
extensively  disturbed  by  agricultural  activities,  and ‘can  be 
considered  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  only  if  the  existence  of  intact  features  and/or  occupational 
levels  can  be  demonstrated.  Present  data  suggest  that  the  former 
may  exist  at  Site  2  and  the  latter  at  Site  l.r  However,  these 
conclusions  require  further  confirmation  during  Phase  II 

archaeological  research.  j 

i 

Cummings  *  Field  Site  1  does  not  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
proposed  construction,  and  no  negative  impacts  are  anticipated. 

Site  2,  however,  will  be  impacted  by  the  inspection  trench  at  the 
base  of  the  impervious  blanket  that  will  be  added  to  the  Route 
220  embankment  in  this  section  of  the  project.  If  National 
Register  criteria  are  met  by  this  site,  appropriate  mitigation 
procedures  in  the  form  of  archaeological  excavation  will  be 
required. 
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Water  Street  Site 


Since  only  two  flakes  were  recovered  from  this  site,  it 
cannot  at  present  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  National  Register 
Criteria.  However,  the  test  probe  which  produced  this  material 
is  directly  on  ‘the  levee  alignment  which  runs  parallel  to  and 
north' of  Water  Street.  Phase  II  investigations  should  indicate 
whether  National  Register  Criteria  are  met,  and  whether 
mitigation  of  impact  is  required. 

VIII.  A  Preliminary  Proposal  for  an  Intensive,  Phase  II 

Archaeological  Survey 

It  is  the  professional  opinion  of  the  Principal  Investigator 
that  an  intensive  Phase  II  archaeological  survey  of  the  project 
area  is  required  to  comply  with  current  federal  preservation 
legislation.  As  outlined  in  ”Scope  of  Work,  Cultural  Resources 
Reconnaissance"  by  the  Baltimore  District,  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
in  36  CFR  66,  Appendix  B,  the  primary  objectives  of  a  Phase  I 
reconnaissance  of  the  sort  reported  here  are  to  provide  general 
predictive  models  concerning  the  nature  of  archaeological 
resources  in  the  project  area  and  to  test  these  models  with  a 
limited,  non-comprehensive  archaeological  survey.  Because  of  its 
limited  and  preliminary  nature,  such  research  cannot  provide  an 
exhaustive  inventory  of  the  prehistoric  materials  within  the 
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project  area,  nor  can  it  fully  evaluate  the  significance  of  these 
materials.  Thus,  the  8  sites  discovered  during  the  present  sur¬ 
vey  do  not  constitute  a  complete  inventory  of  the  archaeological 
resources  that  may  be  present  within  the  project  area.  To  comply 
with  current  federal  preservation  legislation  (The  National  His¬ 
toric  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  Section  106;  Executive  Order 
11593;  36  CFR  66;  and  36  CFR  800),  aU  potentially  eligible  sites 
that  will  be  impacted  by  a  federally  assisted  or  licensed  project 
must  be  identified  and  evaluated  prior  to  project  implementation. 

To  comply  with  this  legislation,  an  intensive  archaeological  sur¬ 
vey,  as  described  in  36  CFR  66,  Appendix  B,  must  be  conducted  in 
the  Lock  Haven  project  area.  A  preliminary  proposal  and  budget 
estimate  for  this  Phase  II,  intensive  survey  are  provided  below, 
and  meet  federal  standards  concerning  the  conduct  of  such 
research  (i.e.,  36  CFR  66,  Appendix  B) .  If  implemented,  the 
research  described  will  reveal  any  sites  in  the  project  area  that 
remain  undiscovered,  and  will  provide  sufficient  data  to  evaluate 
these  newly  discovered  sites,  as  well  as  those  sites  discovered  - 
during  the  present  survey  which  require  further  investigation  to 
determine  eligibility  (see  pp.  55  -62) • 

The  following  research  program  is  therefore  recommended, 

1)  A  complete  surface  survey  of  all  exposed  ground  surfaces 
along  the  entire  flood  wall  and  levee  alignment  and 
associated  construction  facilities  should  be  conducted 
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to  locate  all  exposed  archaeological  sites.  The 
surfaces  of  these  sites  should  then  be  vacuumed  of  all 
artifactual  material  to  provide  a  maximum  sample  for 
analytical  purposes. 

2)  Systematic,  deep-probe  testing  should  be  conducted 
along  the  entire  alignment  to  locate  buried  archaeologi¬ 
cal  sites.  Probes  should  be  located  at  50  m.  intervals, 
and  should  be  excavated  with  a  power  augur  capable  of 
providing  larger  samples  from  deeper  levels  than  is 
possible  with  the  hand  operated  equipment  employed 
during  the  reconnaissance  reported  here.  The  depths 

at  which  soil  changes  and  artifactual  material  are 
encountered  should  be  recorded. 

3)  A  more  extensive  program  of  test  pitting  should  then  be 
instituted  to  assess  the  archaeological  significance  of 
all  sites  located  during  the  execution  of  steps  ”1”  and 
”2". 

4)  In  consultation  with  Corps  of  Engineer  planners  and 
geologists,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  forecasting  of  deterioration  of  archaeological 
sites  outside  the  immediate  project  corridor.  Such 
deterioration,  when  clearly  aggravated  by  the  finished 
flood  control  project,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Corps.  It  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  carry  out 
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mitigating  measures  during  Phase  III  in  anticipation' 
of  such  deterioration. 

A  preliminary  budget  covering  the  costs  of  this  research  program  is 
provided  in  Table  1.  With  the  completion  of  this  Phase  II  survey, 
it  should  be  possible  to  evaluate  all  the  archaeological  resources 
within  the  project  area  in  terms  of  National  Register  Criteria. 
Appropriate  procedures  for  Phase  III  research,  which  involves  the 
mitigation  of  negative  impacts  to  sites  eligible  to  be  nominated 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  can  then  be  proposed. 
This  third  and  final  phase  of  research  will  in  all  probability  be 
required  in  the  study  area,  and  should  be  anticipated  when  the 
different  stages  of  project  construction  are  scheduled. 


TABLE  1:  A  Preliminary  Budget  Estimate 
for  Phase  II  Archaeological  Research 


Costs  cover  discovery  and  evaluation  of  archaeological  sites 
in  areas  of  both  primary  and  secondary  impact.  Costs  cover  the 
longest  combination  of  flood  wall  and  levee  alignments:  i.e., 
that  combination  which  encloses  both  the  Hammermill  settling 
basins  and  the  Piper  Airport  runways.  Costs  are  based  on 
current  salary  rates  and  estimates  thereof. 


Salaries 


1.  Principal  Investigator  -  approximately 
30%  for  3  months. 

2.  Surface  survey  and  artifact  collection 

in  areas  of  primary  and  secondary  project 
impact : 

a.  Field  Director:  $60.00/day,  15  days 
•  b.  Research  Assistant:  $40,00/day,  15  days 

3.  Vehicle  mounted  power  augur  testing 
(approximately  200  tests) : 

a.  Field  Director:  $60.00/day,  30  days 

b.  .kesearch  Assistant:  $40.00/day,  30  days 

;C.  Equipment  operator;  $80.00/day  (esti- 

\  mate) ,  30  days 

4.  Test  pitting  (approximately  30  tests) 

a.  Field  Director:  $60.00/day,  45  days 

b.  Research  Assistant:  $40.00/day,  45  days 

c.  Research  Assistant:  $40.00/day,  45  days 

5.  Secretarial  -  $5. 00/hour,  24  hours 

6.  Laboratory  analysis 

Research  Assistant;  $40.00/day,  15  days 

7.  Report  Preparation: 

Field  Director:  $60.00/day,  15  days 

TOTAL  SALARIES  AND  WAGES 


$  1870.00 


900.00 

600.00 


1800.00 

1200.00 

2400.00 


2700.00 

1800.00 

1800.00 

120.00 

600.00 

900.00 

$16690.00 


Fringe  Benefit's 

Computed  at  a  fixed  rate  of  18%  applicable  to 

all  direct  salaries  and  wages.  If  this  budget  is 

funded,  the  rate  quoted  shall  be  subject  to  any 

superseding  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  funding, 

which  rate  shall  then  become  a  firm  fixed  rate  for 

the  period  of  funding.  $  3004.00 
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Supplies 


Costs  include  all  expendable  supplies  such  as 

collection  bags,  tags,  markers,  etc.  as  well 

as  film,  film  developing  and  maps.  Costs  also 

include  paper,  xeroxing,  photoduplication,  etc. 

for  report  preparation.  $  550.00 

Equipment  Rental 

Vehicle  mounted  power  augur:  $50.00/day  $  1500.00 

(estimated) . 

Travel  and  Field  Expenses 

Travel  expenses  (costs  based  on  mileage  charge 
of  $0. 15/mile) 

Costs  cover  90  round  trips  to  the  project  $  1350.00 
area  (100  miles  each). 

Field  Expenses  (costs  include  $2. 50/man-day 
for  food) 

Costs  cover  255  field  expense  days  638.00 

TOTAL  DIRECT  COSTS  $23732.00 

Indirect  Costs 

61%  of  on-campus  salaries  and  wages  ($16690.00)  $10181.00 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  PRELIMINARY  BUDGET 


$33913.00 
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I.  Mechodology 

The  preparation  of  this  report  on  the  cultural  resources  of  the  lock  Haven 
flood  protection  area  involved  a  literature,  document,  and  newspaper  research,  in¬ 
terview  with  state  and  local  historians,  residents,  and  a  field  survey  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  environment,  Sp'ecifically,  the  cultural  investigator  examined  census  records 
at  the  William  Penn  Museum  in  Harrisburg,  interviewed  local  historians,  (Dean 
Wagner,  Rebecca  Gross,  Linda  Good,  and  Carol  Brown,  president  of  the  Clinton  County 
Historical  Society),  studied  comparatively  all  extant  maps  of  the  town  and  examined 
on  microfilm  early  issues  of  the  Lock  Haven  Express  and  the  Clinton  Democrat  as 
well  as  later  anniversary  editions  of  the  Express.  Dean  Wagner,  author  of 
Historic  Lock  Haven:  An  Architectural  Survey,  was  most  helpful  in  identifying  sen¬ 
sitive  architectural  areas  and  assessing  the  significance  of  extant  structures* 
Wagner  toured  the  project  area  with  Corps  personnel  and  pointed  out  many  of  these 
historic  structures.  The  principal  investigator  also  discussed  the  cultural  and 
architectural  significance  of  Lock  Haven  with  Vance  Packard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 

Throughout  the  process  of  project  development,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
primary  engineering  consultant,  Erdman,  Anthony,  Associates  were  made  aware  of 
sensitive  cultural,  aesthetic,  and  architectural  elements  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  selection  of  a  final  alignment,  the  design  of  the  structure,  and  the 
Identification  of  mitigative  measures.  Responding  to  suggestions  by  the  Cultural 
Historian,  both  the  Corps  and  Erdman,  Anthony,  Associates  incorporated  these  ideas 
into  successive  stages  of  project  design  and  development. 

The  Baltimore  District  has  subsequently  coordinated  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Historical  Preservation  Officer  and  the  Clinton  County ’Historical.  Society 
regarding  the  Teplacement  of  the  openings  with  ramps  and  overlooks  designed  into 
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the  structure*  Ihese  exchar^es  are  docunented  in  the  final  SIS  Septenber  19?5 
report  and  in  a  1  March  1979  District  letter  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historic 
Reservation  Officer* 

The  Cultural  Historian  also  interacted  with  the  project's  recreation  consul¬ 
tant,  Clifton  Rogers,  to  insure  inclusion  of  historic  sites  and  sensitivities  in 
the  nitigatlve  recreational  design  elenents  of  wall  and  levee  in  sensitive  historic 
areas* 

An  agreement  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Pennsylvania  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation  regarding  the  number  of  openings  in  the  wall  was  reached  in 
1975  (see  correspondence  in  1975  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement). 

host  of  the  sources  referer.ced  in  this  study  are  available  at  the  Anne  Hallen- 
bahe  Ross  Library  in  Lock  Haven,  I^ws papers  listed  axe  on  microfilm.  Additional 
documentary  evidence  is  available  at  the  Perjisylvania  Archives  in  Harrisburg. 

The  report  seeks  to  identify  major  economic  developments  which  contributed  to 
the  City's  growth,  including  modes  of  transport  ar^  transportation  arteries,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  expansion,  and  significant  entrepre neural  efforts  by  Indlvi- 
duads*  The  report  shows  how  this  economic  activity  helped  to  create  a  city  of 
architectural  distinction.  I'lajor  social  and  cultural  forces  that  contributed  to 
Lock  Haven's  diversity  are  also  described. 

The  field  s;irvey  consisted  of  walking  the  proposed  alignment  on  at  least  tan 
occasions*  Because  there  were  no  above  ground  remains  of  an  early  brick  works  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  alignment,  no  artifactual  search  was  conducted. 
Photographs  and  maps,  however,  were  consulted  to  determine  the  location  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  three  steam  saw  mills  sited  along  the  river  west  of  the  Jay  Street  Bridge. 
An  archeological  Investigation  conducted,  under  the  direction  of  Er.  James  Hatch 
cf  Penn  State  University,  focused  on  Indian  artifactual  remains;  it  appears  as 
the  first  section  of  this  report. 
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A  nuaber  of  photograpiis  were  taJccn  from  the  most  scenic  vistas  along  the  river 
to  document  the  physical  and  visual  reUtioashlp  now  existing  between  the  river  ^nd 
the  eosaunltyi 

In  the  Site  Analysis  and  evaluation,  the  affected  area  has  been  divided  into  , 
three  segments,  commercial,  industrial,  and  residentUl.  Ihe  sensitive  residential 
area  is  broken  down  into  three  defined  geograjiilc  areas:  l)  Lusk  Hun  to  Vesper 
Street,  2)  Vesper  to  Hace  Street,  3)  2ace  Street  to  End  of  Airport. 


n.  General  Sumaary  of  the  Historic  Movenent 


John  Blair  Unn‘s  somewhat  idyllic  picture  of  the  site  of  Icck  Haven  scarcely 
exaggerates  the  beauty  of  the  location  (Linn  1863:519). 

The  location  of  the  plain  upon  which  Lock  Haven  is  sltua^, 
at  thS  confluence  of  the  silvery  waters  of  Bald  eagle  Creea  w^th 
those  of  the  ones  Inilan  “Ctairachson, "  guarded  on  an  sides  hy  a 
chain  of  lofty  old  mountains,  standing  as  so  many  verdure^pted  s.n 
tlnels,  ever  watchful  of  the  movements  ot  the  ^y  occupants  o.  the 
plain,  night  justly  be  termed  the  "Gen  of  the  Valley, 

As  will  be  seen,  however,  neither  the  waters  of  Bald  Sagle  Creek  nor  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  were  always  silvery 


A  Military  Buffer  Zone 

The  first  owners  of  its  real  estate  planned  a  utopU-a  buffer  sone-to  be  occu¬ 
pied  a»l  controlled  by  officers  who  had  fought  with  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  to  auell 
Pontiac's,  so  called.  Conspiracy  along  the  Provinces'  western  border.  Vihile  the 
officers  did  not  receive  all  that  they  had  petitioned  for  from  colonial  government, 
they  did  obtain  some  thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  Buffalo  Valley  (Union  County) 

Md  between  t.he  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehaima  River  and  Bald  Sagle  Creek  in  Bald 
Jhgle  Valley,  Includlrg  a  part  of  Lock  Haven.  (Linn  16631^9-^71) 

But  the  remoteness  of  these  lands  and  t.he  turbulent  times  preceding  the  Hevo- 
lutloiary  War  quashed  their  plans  to  occupy  t.hls  "perpetuity,"  and  t.he  officers 

disposed  of  their  land  grants  to  others. 

Until  1768  the  site  was  in  Indian  country.  But  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwlx 
that  year  with  the  Iroquois  Six  totlons  cleared  the  title  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  negotiators,  leaving  the  local  Indians  as  tresspassers  on  land  they  had  oce-u- 
pied  for  generations.  How  they  discovered  their  precarious  position  has  not  been 
revealed,  but  their  resentment  was  predictable,  (teglnness  1657:23-2'*,  33*37) 
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For  a.  few  years,  however,  pioneers  and  aborigines  managed  to  live  together 
la  peace.  The  latter  found  markets  for  furs  and  continued  to  till  crops  on  Great 
Teiaiv^  several  miles  downstream.  Jennie  Heed  recalled  that  she  fed  the  Indians 
who  dropped  in  to  their  ground-floor  cabin,  and  that  they  passed  her  fancy  dress 
hat  from  one  to  the  other  with  expressions  that  mingled  with  amazement  and  disbe¬ 
lief: 

In  1769  land  in  the  region  was  made  available  in  plots  up  to, 300  acres,  and 
the  bottom  was  taken  up  quickly— much  of  it  sight  unseen.  Again,  however, 
land  purchasers  in  rhiladelphia  were  not  apt  to  become  pioneers.  Instead,  they 
usually  remained  absentee  owners,  and  resold  their  tracts  to  land-hungry,  second 
generation  Scots- Irish  and  Germans  living  in  zerks,  Lancaster,  and  Cumberland 
Counties • 

The  quiet  period  following  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  seed  tine  for  set¬ 
tlements  here,  and,  by  the  onset  of  the  American  Hevolution,  a  few  families  had 
occupied  the  triangle  between  the  river  ana  Laid  3agle  Creek,  and  Lig  Island  adja- 
cent  to  it. 

As  one  might  expect,  a  frontier  settled  by  Scots-Irtsh  frontiersmen  was  patriot 
to  the  core,  and  the  first  call  for  volunteers  drained  off  a  sizeable  number  of  the 
militiaman.  Thus,  when  the  Iixiians,  supplied  with  British  arms  and  at  tines  led 
by  British  or  Loyalist  officers,  came  out  of  the  wilderness,  the  isolated  settle¬ 
ments  ware  virtually  defenseless.  The  Wyoming  Massacre  on  July  3,  177S,  and  the 
incursions  which  followed  produced  the  '•Great  Hunaway,"  a  hasty  retreat  down  the 
iriver  to  Port  Augusta  at  Sunbury  62  miles  below.  Women  and  children  occupied  boats 
and  rafts  while  the  men  walked  along  the  banks  to  ward  off  possible  ambush. 
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Origins  of  Old  Town 


Though  they  did  not  conpletely  eliminate  further  incursions,  the  Sullivan 
Expedition  into  the  Finger  Lakes  of  New  York  and  Colonel  Eroadhead's  march  into 
the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  in  1779  rsUcved  the  pressure  on  the  frontier,  and 
at  the  war's  close  pioiseers  began  to  retinin  to  their  homes— most  of  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  their  five-year  absence.  This  time  the  settlement  was  there  to  stay,  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  ax  plow  were  subduing  hundreds  of  acres  of  wilder¬ 
ness.  3y  1787  forty-three  Presbyterian  families  were  on  the  scene  to  furnish  a 
3ufficient  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  and  com  to  engage  supply  ministers  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

As  cabins  reappeared  on  the  site  of  the  original  settlement  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  it  was  referred  to  as  Old  Town.  Forty  years  later  it  would  be  re¬ 
named  Lock  Kavan. 

The  vlUage  expanded  slowly  along  the  river  fi'on  east  to  west  on  '^iater  Street. 
Here  a  visitor  might  have  found  the  hones  of  members  of  the  Fleming  family,  John 
i'icConaick,  William  Reed,  Roger  Devllng,  Joseph  Hunt,  Eavtd  Lusk,  Andrew  Irwin, 
Indian  hunter  Peter  Grove,  James  Caxskaddon  and  others  interspersed  with  taverns 
kept  by  John  Myers,  John  and  Walter  Devling,  and  V,  W.  Barker.  Lodgings  were  in 
demand  since  Old  Town  was  the  jumping  off  place  for  the  frontier  on  the  west  and 
north.  A  trail  to  the  west  which  broadened  into  "the  great  road  to  the  west"  left 
the  river  bank  at  a  point  behind  the  present  day  Fallon  House.  (Unn  1SS3«525) 

Old  Town  might  well  have  remained  a  village  indefinitely  had  not  DeUltt 
Clinton,  governor  of  Ifew  York  state,  projected  and  carried  to  fruition  the  famous 
Etie  joining  the  Great  lakes,  with  New  York  Harbor— an  achievement  dramatized 

with  pomp  and  ceremony  in  October  of  1625.  An  unquestioned  triumph  for  New  York 
state,  it  was  a  threat  to  Hilladelphla— at  this  time  the  principal  river  of  .Vew 
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York  for  the  trade  of  the  West.  In  a  matter  of  months  the  rennsylvanU  system  of 
public  works,  Ineludliis  canals  and  railroads,  was  Initiated,  and  while  Ihiladel- 
phia  and  Pittsburgh  would  be  the  mainline.  Old  Town  would  anchor  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  system  of  canals.  (Snyder  1958 

Jerry  Church  FouMs  Lock  Haven 

•  It  was  at  this  point  that  jereniah  (Jerry)  Church  showed  up  in  the  village. 

It  was  one  of  those  occasional  situations'  where  a  person,  place  and  time  meet  to 
create  unusual  change.  A  New  Englander  by  birth,  he  had  traveled  extensively  prior 
to  his  arrival  in  Old  Town  at  35  early  in  163^.  Fortunately,  he  published  in  16^5 
a  small  autobiography  titled  Journal  of  Travels,  Advent^s  and  Hecarks  of.„.^gv 
Ch’jTcy.  which  not  only  details  his  Old  Town  adventure  but  reveals  insights  into  his 
personality.  Sensing  the  potentUl  of  tJia  site  here  at  tiie  northern  terminal  of 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Canal  he  purchased  the  Henderson  tract,  200 
acres  of  land  fringing  the  village  for  $20,000— considered  a  fantastic  price— 
where  Leek  Haven  would  soon  emerge .  (Linn  1853  8527 ) 

Church  next  moved  to  divide  Lycoming  and  Centre  Counties  to  create  a  new  one 
and  make  Old  Town—he  renamed  it  Lock  Haiven— its  county  seat.  A  similar  action 
had  been  defeated  in  the  state  leglsUturo  earlier.  5ut  by  dropping  the  name 
"Eagle,”  which  appeared  to  syabolise  defeat,  and  substituting  Clinton,  and  by 
intensive  lobbying  through  three  sessions  of  the  legislature,  he  fought  the  battle 
to  a  successful  conclusion  despite  opposition  from  both  Lycoming  and  Centre  Coun- 
ties.  HeanvhJLle,  he  subdivided  his  laM  into  l65  lots  and  laid  out  streets.  Kls 
-original  plan"  extended  from  Hanna  Alley  on  the  east  across  Washington,  Henderson, 
Eald  Eagle  and  Jay  Streets  to  Sarah's  Alley,  and  from  the  river  on  the  north  across 
Washington,  Kain.  Church  and  Bald  Eagle  Streets.  (Linn  18838525)  Through  the 
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next  hair  century  It  was  the  hub  of  the  community,  (See  map,  p.  5^) 

Hotels,  taverns,  and  stores  were  built  in  the  growing  town: 

John  Myers  built*  a  hostelry  and  tavern  with  a  ferry  across  the 
river.  It  was  located  at  the  bank  of  the  River  near  the  den.  It  was 
later  occupied  by  his  grandson  John, 

Alexander  r^ahan  operated  a  tavern  on  the  spot  of  Clinton  Avenue 
aai  Jones  Street.  It  also  housed  a  store  and  hotel, 

John  ard  Walter  Devling  started  a  tavern  and  hotel  in  their 
brick  house  on  Water  Street, 

W,  W,  Barker  built  a  tavern  on  a  lot  owned  by  J ,  B,  Quigley, 

Located  below  the  present  Montour  house  on  Water  Street,  it  was  later 
iised  as  a  courthouse.  The  cellar  became  the  flrs^  jail, 

Clinton  House  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  the  Courthouse  by 
Caldwell  in  1628-29. 

The  Lock  Haven  Hotel  was  once  the  State  House,  ^niis  brick  build¬ 
ing  was  operated  by  Algernon  Fleming. 

Other  small  stores  opened  along  Water  Street,  (Linn  1883:528) 

There  were  no  early  turnpikes  to  Lock  Haven;  most  improved  toll  roads  ran 
east  and  west  and  the  new  community  was  hard  to  reach.  It  was  a  canal  and  river 
town. 


A  Canal  and  Logging  Center 

Church's  faith  in  Lock  Haven  was  borne  out  by  its  golden  years  which  followed. 
On  November  1,  1633  the  feeder  dan  was  finished  and  the  lock  neax  the  foot  of  Jay 
Street  activated  to  accommodate  the  first  barge.  Lock  Haven  was  at  once  opened  to 
transportation  to  Sunbuxy  at  the  forks  of  the  river,  to  Wilkes-Barre  on  the 
North  Branch,  to  Pittsburgh  via  the  Mainline  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  to 
Harrisburg  and  Columbia  on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  Also,  at  the  river's  mouth 
steam  tugs  propelled  barges  to  the  docks  of  Baltimore  azd  Philadelphia— the  latter 
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reaching  their  destination  try  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

A  local  trade  awaited  the  completion  of  the  last  lock-^local  timber  and  grain 
in  retiim  for  the  manufactured  and  store  goods  of  Baltimore,  Hilladelphia  and  les¬ 
ser  marts  along  the  route.  With  what  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible  timber  sources 
in  the  hinterland,  the  lumber  tirade  assumed  first  rank.  Ibasenger  service  was 
available  also,  and  merchants  made  a  practice  of  taking  spring  and  fall  trips  to 
Hilladelphia  to  select  their  stocks. 

The  stir  generated  by  the  new  canal  increased  employment  and  attracted  invest¬ 
ment  capital.  Change  was  in  the  air.  To  the  single  street  Church  had  found  here 
In  1833,  western  and  northwestern  additions  were  added  In  1841,  and  by  1544,  prior  . 
to  leaving  town,  he  could  point  to  Koorhead  and  Irwin,  Grafius  and  Jeffries,  and 
John  Reed,  dealers  in  drygoods  and  groceries j  Alexander  Sloan,  stoves  and  tinware; 
John  F.  Sloaui  and  Adam  Xemaerdiner,  furniture;  J.  Bowers,  boots  and  shoes;  Gustavus 
Shultz^  clocks  aai  watches;  A.  J.  Johnson,  drugs  and  medicines;  Thomas  Walton, 
livery— stable;  White  and  Knecht,  blac ksmi thing ;  1«  A,  rackey  and  K.  T«  Beardsley, 
lawyers;  J.  W.  Hldrcd,  physician;  Robert  Irwin  and  John  Harlan,  justices  of  the 
peace. 

By  1830  lumbering  was  becoming  an  important  local  Industry.  Most  of  the 
logs  were  sent  downstream  in  rafts  to  be  used  for  bridges,  frame  houses,  boats  and 
shingles.  When  the  canal  was  completed  in  1833,  canal  boats  were  also  used  to  ship 
lumber.  The  town  became  the  first  and  busiest  lumbering  town  on  the  river.  (Unn 

1883 i525) 

Other  industrial  activities  in  the  region  contributed  to  lock  Haven’s  early 
growth.  The  Lycoming  Coal  Co,  mined  coal  and  Iron  ore  in  the  area  around  Lock 
Haven  (1&32-36),  But  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  they  expected  to  find  never 
materialized.  A  draft  iron  smelting  furnace  was  built  in  1836  using  local  stone. 
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Soon  a  nail  mill  was  in  operation.  Beginning  in  1636.  firebricks  were  made  from 
cUy  in  the  vicinity  of  Queen's  Hun.  William  Farrand  established  the  Farrands- 
ville  Furnace  in  1840.  The  steamship  "Farrand"  made  runs  on  the  river  from  Lock 
Haven  to  Queen's  Sun  to  Farrandsvllle.  Ihe  ship  carried  passengers  and  firebrick 
and  coal,  (linn  1863 1602) 

The  census  tract  from  Allison  Township  in  l840--frem  which  the  Lock  Haven 
census  was  taken~llsted  a  population  of  643. 

The  first  municipal  service  was  the  Lock  Haven  Gas  Works,  Incorporated  in 
1644-.  later  that  year  the  facility  on  Church  Street  with  a  30.000  cubic  foot  capa- 
city  provided  lighting  for  the  town. 

As  economic  growth  contl.iued,  legal  and  cultural  institutions  were  established. 
The  first  court  was  held  from  1639-1641  in  baker's  Tavern  with  the  jail  in  the  cel- 
lar* 

Extension  of  the  canal  created  new  markets  to  the  southwest.  In  1&48  the  25 
mile  Bald  Eagle  and  Spring  Creek  Canal  linked  liilesburg  and  Sellefonte  to  the  West 
Branch  Canal  at  Lock  Haven. 

Passenger  traffic  between  Lock  Haven  and  Willlansport  was  increasing  to  the 
Bolnt  where  three  large  packet  boats  made  alternate  daily  trips  in  185.^. 

During  the  next  two  decades  no  fewer  than  ten  first  additions  moved  the  town 
outward  in  t.hree  directions  from  its  base  on  the  river;  meanwhile,  lock  Haven  was 
made  the  County  Seat  in  1839  and  Incorporated  as  a  borough  a  year  later.  A  brick 
courthouse  with  classical  Doric  columns  soon  made  its  appearance  in  1842.  Inade¬ 
quate  la  a  few  years,  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  Italian  villa  style  structure 
In  1869.  A  log  jail  was  replaced  by  the  present  one  of  brick  and  stone  in  I85I. 

Look  Haven  Hall  euai  ^iarket  House  was  built  in  1371  (extant),  the  Opera  House  (ex¬ 
tant)  a  year  later,  the  imposing  brick  Academy  of  Music  (extant)  la  1967,  and  the 
Second  Empire  styled  normal  School  building  in  1877.  To  house  the  growing  traveling 
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public,  five  si2^able  hostelries  were  erected  during  this  period*  The  Irvin  House 
in  l83b,  architect  Samuel  Sloan's  Lock  Haven  Hotel  (Fallon  House)  in  1855t  Con¬ 
tour  House  in  IS56,  the  Glrand  House  in  1863,  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  1359,  and  the 
National  Hotel  in  1370,  (These  buildings  are  pictured  and  described  in  a  striking- 
new  book  edited  by  Lean  Wagner  entitled  Historic  Lock  Haven*  An  Architectural  Sur¬ 
vey.  1979,)  Smaller  inns,  taverns  and  lodging  houses  provided  more  modest  accomo¬ 
dations. 

The  Lock  Haven  Kali  and  Market  Company  on  Church  Street  was  incorporated  in 
IS63  with  $30,000  iB  capital.  This  brick  building  had  60  stalls  and  could  accomo¬ 
date  many  produce  dealers.  In  Historic  Lock  Haven  Dean  Wagner  explains  that  this 
became  such  a  popular  place  that,  "the  city  council  created  a  free  curb  market  In 
1372  on  the  west  side  of  Grove  Street  from  ^ain  to  Bald  Eagle  Streets  and  the  south 
side  of  Church  Street  from  Grove  to  Vesper  Streets,”  (W'agner  1979*109) 

In  1332  the  SCO  foot  Jay  Street  nridge  rendered  the  Hiver  ferry  obsolete.  The 
Bridge  Company  had  been  organized  in  15^9  by  the  following  concerned  citizens: 
Hallenbake,  J.  r.  Hauling,  J.  Graflus,  L.  A,  i'acksy,  N.  Hanna,  J,  Hanna,  Jared  Ir¬ 
win,  Edward  Schxiltze.  The  Bridge,  a  covered  structure  with  a  large  toll  house  on 
the  Lock  Haven  side,  was  built  by  John  Fleming,  It  was  damaged  and  later  rebuilt 

In  IS65, 

The  period  from  lS52-lc56  was  one  of  Intense  activity  in  Lock  Haven.  All  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  economy  were  involved:  industry',  trade,  commerce,  the  professions,  trans¬ 
portation,  even  entertainment.  It  was  also  the  period  when  some  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  structures  in  the  ccmmunlty  were  erected.  The  Clinton  Tribune  cf  Aiigust  22,  185^ 
(page  1)  surveyed  the  activity: 

Our  town  Is  improving  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  every  street 
from  five  to ’a  dozen  new  buildings  are  golr,g  up,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
new  addition,  which  but  a  few  weeks  ago  was  a  grain  field,  we  see  one 
building  already  up,  and  two  or  three  ethers  commenced,  Mechanics  are 
greatly  needed,  azxi  almost  any  price  is  paid  tc  secure  their  services.  ' 
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At  least  150  carpenters,  bricklayers,  oasons,  and  plasterers,  and 
fiilly  half  as  many  day  laborers,  could  get  steady  enploynent  here, 
at  six  hours  notice,  and  at  wages  considerably  higher  than  are  paid 
In  sone  other  parts  of  the  state. 

In  his  study  of  Lock  Haven  architectur e ,  Lean  Wagner  credits  the  heralded  coming 
of  the  railroad  for  at  least  some  of  the  investment  in  fine  Lock  Haven  homes. 

Once  it  was  learned  that  Christopher  Fallon  of  Hiiladelphia  was 
bringing  the  railroad  and  a  large  hotel  to  Lock  Haven,  the  economic 
leaders  of  this  area  decided  to  make  considerable  individual  invest- 
ftent  in  their  hoses.  As  a  result,  tiie  largest  mansions  in  the  city 
were  built  by  these  men  in  the  three-year  period  lc5^l855*lS56.  It 
was  this  Hiiladelphia  connection  that  brought  to  the  architecture  of 
Lock  Haven  the  polish  of  the  nationally  ponular  architect,  Samuel  Sloan. 

(Wagner  1979:9) 

The  building  boom  continued  at  a  less  frenetic  pace  until  the  ranlc  of  1873 • 
and  the  qtiality  of  the  architecture  remained  hish.  Designed  in  the  architectural 
patterns  of  the  era  by  such  noted  architects  and  builders  a^s  Samuel  Sloan,  Isaac 
A.  Shaffer,  iatrlck  Keefe,  Levi  R.  raup,  and  Amos  S.  Vagner,  114  buildings  (22 
of  them  in  the  Water  Street  section)  have  ■  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  more  than 
a  century  to  stand  as  monuments  of  era— this  despite  the  major  floods  of  1363,  1369 1 
1936,  and  1972,  and  the  more  numerous  lesser  ones.  Fortunately,  the  citizenry  of 
Lock  Haven  have  come  to  recognize  their  aesthetic  value  and  have  restored  many  of 
them  to  fit  modem  needs— re  sis  ting 'pressures  to  replace  them  with  the  concrete  and 
glass  structures  of  the  late  20th  century.  Architecturally,  the  older  blocks  of 
Lock  Haven  remain  adorned  with  Italian  Villa  and  Second  Empire  structures— with 
concentrations  on  West  Water,  Vest  Church,  and  Vest  Main  Streets— possibly  un¬ 
matched  by  any  cemauaity  its  size  in  the  state.  These  structures  are  described  in 
Historic  Lock  haven!  An  /Vrchitectural  Survey. 

Cae  of  these  mansions  was  built  at  US  Vest  Water  Street  for  David  K.  Jackman, 
who  was  typical  of  the  opportunistic  men  who  had  emigrated  to  Lock  Haven.  Jackman 
who  is  best  remembered  historically  as  a  bondsman  for  Jefferson  Davis,  came  to 
town  about  1&40.  3y  1844  he  was  a  partner  in  the  Lock  Haven  Gas  Works;  at  one 
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period  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Lycoaing  Coal  Company;  and  In  I656  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Lock  Haven  and  Tyrone  Railroad  Company.  During  I856  he  also 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  With  sxic- 
cess  in  business  assured,  he  entered  politics,  and  in  1857  won  election  to  the 
Bennsylvanla  House  of  Representatives.  Jackman  helped  arrange  the  sale  by  the 
state  of  five  canals  to  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  in  1858,  Five 
months  later  the  company  sold  the  canals  for  a  $375 » 000  profit.  One  insightful 
reporter  noted  that,  ”lt  is  no  coirxridence  that  construction  of  the  rail  line  from 
Sunbury  to  Lock  Haven  was  successfully  completed  by  July  of  1859  •** 

The  River  aM  the  interlocking  system  of  canals  remained  the  major  arte:^  of 
commerce  until  the  l870’s;  even  later  in  the  case  of  logging,  ’<ihile  the  shallow 
tortuous  course  of  the  River  required  a  series  of  dams  and  locks  to  adjust  it  to 
the  canal,  it  might  be  navigated  downstream  during  the  spring  freshets  and  less 
predictable  high  water  in  the  fall  and  the  month  of  June*.  Even  before  the  first 
canal  packet  set  out  from  Lock  Haven,  boatmen  were  taking  their  chances  with  the 
whims  of  the  weather  and  descended  the  river  In  rafts  bearing  country  produce  and 
timber.  It  was  an  occupation  for  the  hardy,  since  a  successful  ran  down  the  lower 
Susquehanna  was  followed  by  a  long  tramp  home,  Khat  was  a  trickle  at  the  outset 
became  a  torrent  during  the  years  which  followed  as  timoer  prices  downstream  offer* 
ed.ever  higher  profits  to  the  successful  entreprene\ir.  A  picture  taken  by  John  W, 

C.  Floyd—prenler  photographer  in  the  late  19th  century— from  the  Jay  Street  bridge 
shows  the  east  of  the  river  jammed  with  rafts  formed  from  white  pine  logs  measuring 
as  long  as  300  feet  awaiting  the  proper  stage  of  wager.  (Wagner  1979:22) 

Attracted  to  the  West  Branch  by  the  great  pine  forests,  ^iai^0  lumtemen  built 
booms  in  the  river  designed  to  catch  logs,  narked  and  identified,  which  were  floated 
from  Ho  shannon  and  Sinnemahoning  Creeks  as  well  as  smaller  streams  for  delivery  in 
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high  water.  The  construction  of  the  first  boon  In  1849  by  the  West  Branch  Boom 
Company  marked  a  major  turning  point  In  Lock  Haven  development.  The  boom  which 
reached  half  way  across  the  river  to  collect  logs  made  the  River  oven  more  im¬ 
portant  for  transporting  logs  to  downriver  markets.  In  the  race  for  a  head  start, 
WUliaasport  built  the  first  log  boom  in  I85O  and  became  the  largest  lumber  center 
in  America.  Lock  Haven's  boom  was  constructed  a  yeau:  later,  and,  while  it  never 
matched  Wllliamspcrt's,  It  restrained  as  many  as  75,000,000  board  feet,  (Wagner 
I9791I9-2O) 

Ario  itoiee 

Buyers  ^thered  here,  tnirchased  logs,  had  then  lashed  Into  rafts  and  floated 
to  their  Intended  destinations.  With  countless  logs  available  at  the  hoom,  lock 
Haven  began  to  specialize  in  wood  working;  it  became  its  largest  industry.  At  its 
height  nine  niHs  were  sawing  100  nilllon  board  feet  annua?,  l.y  and  employing  Rore 
than  300  men. 

According  to  the  Clinton  Tribune  of  September  13,  1853,  (pa*e  3),  three  saw 
wills  could  turn  out  150,000  feet  of  lumber  in  24  hours.  Cne  operated  as  Hawley  4 
Co.  could  saw  more  than  100,000  feet  per  day;  it  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state 
Another  mill,  owned  by  A,  G.  Crowell,  had  one  gang  numbering  27  saws  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  30,000  feet. 

•  The  saw  mill  of  A,  itoiee  4  Son  was  located  on  tJie  riverbank,  a  few  blccks 
above  the  bridge.  It  had  been  established  in  1652  by  Wing  &  Getchell,  and  passec 
through  the  hands  of  several  owners  before  it  was  acquired  by  the  razie  interests 
in  1874.  As  many  as  35  workers  were  employed  in  the  mill.  The  presence  of  Ario 
Itodee,  a  coal  baron  from  Hasleton,  in  Lock  Haven  brings  up  an  interesting  point: 
the  marriage  of  coal  and  lumber.  The  mining  industry  consumed  vast  quantities  of 
timber.  Above  gro:ind,  there  were  the  tipples  breakers,  mine  Gildings,  railroad 


ties,  as  well  as  Imber  for  numerous  company  towns.  Underground,  timber  was  mainly 
used  for  props,  sawn  lumber  for  mine  cars,  planking,  ties,  and  countless  other  uses, 

ftLTdee  needed  the  timber  reaotarces  of  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  and  developed 
extensive  timbering  ajxi  sawmill  operations  in  Union,  Snyder,  and  Northumberland 
Counties  as  well  as  Clinton.  In  so  doing,  he  was  typical  of  the  entrepreneurs  who 
perceived  the  overall  systemic  relation  between  natural  resources,  energy,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  the  consumer.  He  built  sawmills  along  the  Susquehanna  River  where  tim¬ 
ber  from  his  logging  operations  could  be  cut  and  sized,  then  shipped  via  rail  to 
nine  operations  in  the  Wilkes-Barre/Hazleton  airea.  Lock  Haven  was  one  of  these 
staging  areas.  Other  large  saw  mills  were  D.  Blanchard  arid  Co.,  Bickford  and  Black¬ 
burn,  and  Bald  H^le'Mlll.  Hippie  and  Wilson,  and  Gossler  and  Co.  operated  the  lar¬ 
gest  planing  mills,  there  were  also  four  furniture  makers  in  the  1870 's  including 
the  Lock  Haven  Furniture  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  continuing  operations  in  the 
*  town.  There  were  also  smaller  iron  industries  engaged  in  producing  machinery  used 
in  saw  mills  and  wood  shops.  Tanneries  were  opened  to  turn  out  belting  for  these 
businesses. 

the  census  of  1550  provides  an  accurate  picture  of  the  occupations  and  activi¬ 
ties  that  made  up  the  community! 


Trades  I 

Shoemaker 

6 

Coach  maJcer 

1 

Tailor 

5 

Carpenter 

13 

Stone  mason 

1 

Apprentices 

9 

Carriage  maker 

2 

Sadler 

1 

Printer 

2 

Brick  maker 

1 

Butcher 

2 

Contractor 

'1 

Tanner 

3 

Bridge builder 

1 

Pointer 

4 

Barber 

2 

Chairmaker 

1 

Tinsmith 

1 

Watchmaker 

1 

Painter 

3 

milliner 

2 

Blacksmith 

k 

HUlwright 

1 

Laborer 

27 

Cabinet  maker 

Sales,  Clerical 

Clerk 

4 

: 

4 

Lumber  dealer 

1 

Etnaggist 

2 

Hotel  keeper 

4 

i^erchant 

9 
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Public  Service: 

Teacher 

4 

Sheriff 

1 

Physician 

lawyer 

6 

Clergy 

1 

Constable 

Transportation  i 

Sta^e  driver 

1 

Boatman 

1 

Lock  tender 

Others  s 

Pamers 

9 

Gentlemen 

3 

A  Hallroad  Town 

The  canal  system  in  Pennsylvania  had  scarcely  gotten  underway  when  attention 
turiwd  to  the  railroad.  By  the  1840* s  rail  lines  were  operating  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  and  in  1852  the  first  loooaotive  entered  Sunhury.  Hopes  were  now  high 
alone  the  West  Branch.  Christopher  rlallon  of  Lock  Haven  became  President  of  the  Sun- 
oury  and  Erie  Hailroad,  organised  to  link  Erie  with  Hilladelphia,  Belayed  by  the 
Panic  of  1857,  it  finally  reached  Lock  Haven  in  1859  on  "T"  rails  formed  in  i/anville, 
the  first  to  be  nanufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  1859  a  train  to  Whethas  called 
the  "Hattlesnake"  (Unn  l£c3  «624-£25)  connected  to  passenger  trains  for  Willianspcrt 
and  Harrisburs,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ,  and  to  Second  Fork  at  the  nouth  of  Sin- 
nenahoning  Creek  for- stages  up  river.  The  Civil  Mar  slowed  construction  westward, 
but.  traffic  finally  moved  along  the  entire  route  in  1864.  Its  advantages  over  the 
canal  were  obvious””trains  operated  during  the  long  winter  months  when  canal  and 
river  transportation  was  doraant.  But  plans  to  bring  railroad  yards  and  large  scale 
iron  smelting  to  Lock  Haven  did  not  materialise.  In  1854  the  Bald  i^le  Valley 
Piallroad  was  constructed  from  lock  Haven  along  the  same  line  as  the  West  Branch 
Canal  to  Tyrone,  giving  Lock  Haven  a  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the  .-enr.syl” 
vanla  Bailroad.  Meanwhile,  the  Suabury  and  Erie  had  become  a  part  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  auid  Erie  line?  it  in  tarn  was  absorbed  into  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  systen. 

Freight  traffic,  both  for  exported  and  imported  commodities,  was  susstantial 

in  166?.  I 
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anthracite  coal 
'bltu&lxious 
pl^  iron 
railroad  iron 
iron  castings 
iron  ore 


84,000  tons 
5,000  tons 
8,000  tons 
5,000  tons 
3,000  tons 
4,000  tons 


line  and  llaestone 

agricultijral  products 

merchandise 

manufactured  goods 

livestock 

lufficer 


900  tons 
38,000  tons 
15,000  tons 
19,000  tens 
1,500  tons 
59,000  tons 


Bassenger  traffic  was  also  brisk.  By  the  1870*3  a  resident  of  lock  Haven 
might  reach  Fhiladelphia  one  day  and  return  the  next,  hterchants  took  advantage 
of  the  low  freight  rates  to  Ihiladelphia, 

•Ihe  pace  of  lock  Haven’s  growth  in  these  halcyon  years  nay  be  seen  in  the  cen¬ 
sus  figures.  In  1&4C  the  population  of  Allison  Township,  incl'uding  the  village  of 
Lock  Haven,  was  643;  in  I65O  the  borough  of  Lock  -Haven  numbered  830  j  in  186C  it  was 
gain  of  300  'percent  in  a  single  decade,  and  by  1870  it  had  doubled  again! 


Sthnic  Changes  and  Cultural  Developments 
During  those  years  the  damand  for  labor  far  outstripped  the  supply.  Hundreds 
of  workers  came  In  from  the  surroiudirg  countryside:  Irish  immigrants  following 
the  canal  found  their  way  to  town  where  they  became  a  substantial  part  of  the  rail¬ 
way  later  force.  They  ferrsed  the  nucleus  for  the  founding  of  St.  yiaxy’s  Homan  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  (Church  of  the  Immaculate  Co rrept ion).  The  Inflow  of  Germans  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  create  the  St.  Agnes  Homan  Catholic  and  the  German  Lutheran  ch^rrehes.  The 
cens^us  of  I66O  reveals  that  more  than  bCO  Irish  and  Germans  had  foiind  employment 
here.  Smaller  numbers  of  Haine  ai'*d  Canadian  lumberman,  New  Workers  and  harylanders 
added  to  the  ethnic  mix,  and  by  1874  a  suff icient  number  of  blacks  h^ad  made  Lock 
Haven  their  home  to  warrant  an  African  Methodist  Church.  Then,  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Italians  were  expanding  the  labor  market. 

The  presence  of  these  athr^c  groups  created  an  interesting  rural  "melting 
pot,"  The  town  was  now  beginning  to  fill  u?  and  take  on  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  small  city.  The  census  of  1680,  for  example,  demonstrates  a  vigorous 
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•xpRUBion  of  tho  tx»d®  aoctor  orer  that  of  I85O.  Ite  mabor  la  various 

crafts  were  1 
Trade  t 

Caxrljige  1  Cooper  3  Coatractor  1 

Baker  ^  Butcher  4  Chair  wearer  1 

Blacksaith  3  Boilersuiker  1  l^riater  3 

Brick.  4  etoae  Harble  cutter  5  tetch  and  clock 

aaeoa  10  Cabinet  wtksr  1  Bakers  Z 

Carpenter  21  Milliaer  11  Mechanic  1 

Carpet  wearer  2  Tinsmith  1  Dressiiaker  32 

Itonees  Baker  1  Confectioner  2  Millwright  2 

Saddler  1  Barber  3  Bsinter  3 

Gunsaith  1  KLuaber  1  Apprentices  7 

Tailor  9  Shoeaaker  ^  Upolstercr  1 

Like  industry,  transportation  Jobe  in  Lock  }^ven  reflected  the  Increasing 

importance  of  the  railroad,  the  continuing  presence  of  the  canal,  and  an  improving 

road  network  to  Belief  onto,  Jersey  Shore,  aM  Williajisport. 

Lock  Hs.ren*8  rise  say  also  be  read  in  the  local  presses  in  1870;  for  example: 

the  river  is  filled  with  rafts;  luabcrsen  say  there  was  caver  a  greater  q^iajittty  of 

luaber  down  in  any  season  .  •  •  !Ihe  log-boon  has  been  enlarged  by  extending  it  down- 

streaa  to  the  Taridge  •  .  .  The  Saaual  Kistler  Steam  Taazicry  has  begun  operations. 

•  .  and  Mason  set  in  motion  their  new  saw  mill,**  (irfagner  1979*9^) 

Accidents  on  the  Hiver  were  not  unknown.  There  was  a  log  Jam  in  187^.  All 

traffic  on  the  river  vae  stopped  by  200  rafts,  thousands  of  logs  and  two  canal  boats. 

Many  industries  owed  their  origin  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  luaber.  The  lock 

Haven  Taixners  (see  TGLate  14)  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal  between 

Main  and  Church  Streets.  Built  by  Myers,  Herring  and  Co.  in  I853,  it  was  destroyed 

in  1875  and  rebuilt  as  a  two-story  brick  bolldlng.  It  employed  12  people.  The 

Vest  Branch  Tknnery,  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Psllroad 

on  diirton  Avenue,  was  built  in  I87O  by  the  Kistler  brothers. 

Ptenlture  aanufacturing  began  before  1869.  Furniture  and  coffins  were  the 

products.  James  Sloan  was  an  undertaker  and  fumitirre  maker  on  Church  aiid 

Grove  Streets.  Other  furniture  makers  were:  Jason  and  Scheraerhom  on  Clinton  Aye- 
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xn»  (1869)1  J*  Thsll®  on  Mill  and  Onoch  Streets  (1869)|  Lock  Haven  Ftoslture 
CoBpany  on  Vest  Church  St*  (1879  )•  Streets  had  not  yet  been  nuabered* 

Ihore  were  also  support  Induatrlaa  far  the  luaber  allla*  Iron  works  sprang 
up  to  supply  parts  for  eaimill  aachinery,  stea*  engines  and  castings.  The  lock  . 
aiTen  Iron  Works  was  established  by  Harrey,  Best,  F^arcn  and  Mackey  on  Walnut  St. 
sear  the  railroad  and  Sogle  Canal.  The  plant  was  later  rebuilt  by  J.  H. 

Plcher  and  Sons  in  1869.  The  Eagle  Iron  Works  was  started  in  1868  by  P.  Knights, 

J.  Agar,  Bobert  Agar,  and  John  Barnhart.  Eleven  years  later  in  1879  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works  was  established  by  Fonst  and  Elliott. 

The  land  along  tiie  Susquehanna  Hiver  west  of  the  Jay  Street  Bridge  was  a 
river  front  industrial  district  acre  than  100  yards  deep  In  aost  places.  No  traces 
reaain  today  of  the  three  steaa  flaw  will  a  located  in  this  area.  (See  Plate  5) 

Lock  &ven  became  known  as  the  cultural  center  of  northcentral  Pennsylvania 
because  it  bad  two  large  halls  for  eatertalaaent.  Musicals  were  the  prtaexy  fora 
of  eatertalniaent.  Mary  residents,  recall  hearing  that  "Uncle  Ton's  Cabin"  was 
perfomed  both  bsfore  aid  after  the  Civil  War  years.  The  Academy  of  Music,  a  barlck 
building  on  the  comer  of  Main  and  Vesper  Streets,  was  built  by  the  Great  Island 
Lodge  of  lOCF.  It  contained  stcsxes  on  the  first  floor,  an  audltoriua  on  the 
swsond,  and  the  lOOF  on  the  third.  The  Lock  Haven  Opera  House  was  built  ^in  1869 
by  Faxrsworth  and  Mussina.  It  was  also  a  aulti-purpose  building  with  the  first 
floor  contaiaiig  stores  and  saloons  while  the  secord  floor  had  the  stage  and  audl¬ 
toriua,  which  could  seat  1200  persons,  and  the  third  floor  had  a  aeetlng  hall. 

The  atm  stands  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Main  and  Grove  Streets,  (See 

Plate  16). 

The  first  bank  to  b#  formally  incorporated  was  the  lat  National  Baisk  of  Lock 
Haven  which  was  organised  and  chartered  in  1864.  It  was  located  in  the  Exchange 
Building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Main  &  Vesper  Streets.  Moore,  Siapaon  &  Go's. 
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bankix^-house  was  located  on  I'laln  Street  between  Grove  and  Vesper  Streets.  It 
was  established  in  1367. 

The  Lock  Haven  Library  Company  was  chartered  hay  10,  1866,  and  was  organized 
in  July  1866.  Hailip  M.  Price,  Esquire,  provided  in  his  will  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  library  and  reading  room.  The  rooms  were  located  in  the  Hayer  Block  of  Water 
Street* 

Rev,  C.  W,  Shinn,  rector  of  St,  rbiul’s  Episcopal  Church  and  Professor  Haub, 
principal  of  Lock  Haven  High  School,  worked  together  to  establish  the  eighth  nor- 
ifial  school  of  Pennsylvania  in  Lock  Haven,  hx.  Philip  M.  Price  donated  16  acres  of 
land  for  the  institution. 

As  the  century  wound  down,  however,  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  transition, 

Hopes  for  extensive  coal  and  iron  mining  had  not  materialized.  The  railroads  ren** 
dered  the  canals  obsolete,  and  as  the  ^inexhaustible”  forests  were  leveled  rafting 
declined.  As  early  as  1871,  the  Clinton  Denocrat  noted  that  trade  was  sluggish,  and 
it  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  getting  manufacturers  located  here.  Later  the  sane 
year  It  observed  that  ”Bany  men  have  been  out  of  employment  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  now  winter  Is  upon  us.”  In  1886  the  .same  newspaper  pointed 
out  that  “Rafting  is  no  longer  a  great  benefit  to  lock  Haven  .  .  .  Time  was  when 
the  town  was  fairly  alive  with  our  up-river  friends,  and  they  did  not  object  tc 
j^pjaining  with  us  as  long  as  their  pocketbooks  would,  permit  ...  Alas,  the  inprov^e* 
ments  of  the  age  in  the  matter  of  trar^sportation  has  modified  things,  ar^  now  the 
festive  woodman  arrives  one  hour  and  departs  the  next  (by  train).”  Firally,  tn 
1893,  It  noted  that  the  log  boom  had  been  sold. 

Twentieth  Century  Transitions 

3y  this  time,  however,  manufacturing  was  filling  the  void  as  Increased  diver¬ 
sification  of  Lock  Haven’s  industries  took  place.  While  smaller  shops  were  succumb¬ 
ing  to  mass  production  ani  consolidations,  others,  such  as  chemicals  and  paper  making, 
were  adapting  to  the  changing  scene. 
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Luabarlng  and  related  Industries  continued  s  Bardee  and  Son;  Bickford  and 
Blackbum;  Bald  Eagle;  Hippie  azid  Vilaon;  axid  others  in  sawaills  and  planning 

■ills. 

The  Lock  Haven*  Pumiture  Conpany  was  estahlished  in  1879  on  the  present 
site  aanufactiErisg  home  furnishings.  H.  L.  Claster  and  Sons  was  established 
in  1901  as  a  coal,  feed,  ax3d  luaber  company.  It  is  still  active  as  a  steel 
fabirlcating  and  lumber  company.  The  company  has  stores  throughout  northcentral 
Bsnnsylvanla. 

Tanneries  from  the  earlier  period  were  still  active;  The  lock  Haven  Tannery 
and  the  Vest  Branch  Tanz»ry. 

There  continued  to  be  support  Industries  for  lumber.  The  Lock  Haven  Iron 
Vorks,  Eagle  Iron  Works,  and  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  remained  in  operation.  J. 

?.  Beck  established  the  Scroll  and  Stair  Work  Mfg.  in  1881  on  Clinton  Avenue  at 
Fourth  St,  adjacent  to  the  Novelty  Iron  Works.  General  Arsature,  established 
in  1917  at  Prospect  and  Logan  Streets,  manufactured  armatures,  bearings,  and 
generator  parts. 

The  Queen's  Hun  Fire  Brick  Co,  moved  to  Lock  Haven  in  1888  locating  on  the. 
river  at  the  foot  of  Third  Street,  and  increased  production  to  20,000  bricks 
a  week*  The  clay,  however,  still  came  from  the  Queen's  Hun  Area.  The  company 
aanufactured  brick  for  fvimace  linings,  especially  for  the  gl&ss  industry.  In 
1904  the  company  merged  with  North  Bend  Fire  Brick  Co*  and  Vest  Branch  Fire 
Brick  to  form  Queen's  Hun  Refractories. 

Klectricity  came  to  town  in  1882  when  Lock  Haven  Electric,  Light  and  Power 
Co.  was  established  subsidary  of  the  Lock  Haven  Gas.  Co.  The  Company  installed 
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a  generator  that  year  on  Church  Street,  but  not  until  1887  did  etreet  lighting 
beceae  a  reality.  Store  and  hone  lightly  began  In  1890. 

Teo  now  ware  added  In  the  laat  decade.  The  First  Matlonal  Bank  of 

look  a,eea  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Main  and  Vesper  Streets  was  established 
and  still  arista.  The  Lock  K».vea  trust  Co.  was  chartered  In  1890. 

Textile  and  apparel  etna  have  been  an  laportant  part  of  the  local  econoay. 
The  Lock  Haven  snk  Mill  was  established  in  1898  by  F.  G.  forks.  The  alll  was 
suceessfia  and  expanded  and  then  sold  to  the  Blooasbuxg  Silk  Kill.  The  plant 
produced  for  dresses,  neckties  and  umbrella  cloth.  However,  thla  alll  which 

employed  269  In  1975,  recently  shut  down  in  the  face  of  foreign  eoapetltlon.  Tne 
Lock  &ven  Garaent  Coapany,  which  had  employed  200  workere,  bad  closed  earlier. 
The  nearby  Woolrlch  Woolen  Mills,  which  aanufactures  yams,  blankets,  socks,  and 
woolen  garaenta,  continues  to  show  lapressive  production  and  Marketing  gains? 
a  new  plant  is  under  construction.  In  1975  they  eaployed  531  worfcem. 

Offspring  of  the  heavy  local  dependence  on  tlaber,  paper  oanufacturlng  has 
becoae  laportant.  In  1883  L.  G.  and  M.  M.  'Arastrong  founded  a  small  paper 
plant.  With  a  ready  aupply  of  wood,  coal,  and  water  and  aggressive  saleasanshlp, 
it  a-wn  developed  an  intrastate  aarkat.  A  series  of  consolidations  resulted, 
and  by  the  1920*s  It  had  becoae  the  Pennsylvania  Palp  and  ftiper;  a  bit  later  the 
Kew  fork  and  Pennsylvania  Paper  Company.  At  this  time  the  Castanea  plant  In 
auburban  lock  Haven  was  supplying  the  paper  for  several  of  the  largest  aagaalnes 
In  the  naUon,  Including  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Jocsal.  and 

the  Country  OntTegun.  During  the  Great  Depression  It  had  a  work  force  of  more 
than  800  aen  and  women. 
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Further  consolidations  merged  the  Lock  Haven  factory  with  the  Hanunermill  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  of  aie.  3y  the  third  (luarter  of  the  20th  century,  it  was  the  second  largest 
employer  in  the  area,  with  more  than  1,000  employees.  Clinton  Paper  Co.  is  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  cf  paper  and  has  employed  as  many  as  250  workers.  Founded 
hy  Arastrong  in  1929,  the  conpany  has  been  located  in  Castanea,  with  a  maximun 
of  five  different  warehouse  sites.  Clinton  Paper  Co.  products,  which  are  shipped 
nationwide,  include  bond  paper,  adding  machine  rolls,  reams  for  newspapers,  wire 
bound  notebooks,  steno  pads,  etc.  The  firm  employs  ^5  workers. 

Anotoer  success  stcry  in  the  early  20th  century  was  Clark  Printing  founded  in 
1905.  In  this  instance  a  fleet  cf  salesmen  sold  its  calendars  to  purchasers  in 
states;  it  became  t.he  largest  printer  in  the  region. 

In  the  20th  century  chemicals  became  a  major  local  Industry.  The  American 
Analine  Products  Conpany  was  founded  on  the  site  of  an  abandoned  sewer  pipe  factory 
just  ^lor  to  «crld  War  I.  After  a  shaky  start  it  was  purchased  by  3.  .=1.  Armour 
who  joined  with  Dr.  Taifryn  Janes,  a  noted  Industrial  chemist,  to  transform  it 
into  a  highly  successful  chemical  and  dye  Industry .  American  Analine  is  now  part 
cf  the  American  Color  and  Chemical,  the  fifth  largest  producer  of  dyes  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1975  the  company  employed  313,  The  company  manufactures  dyes  for  synthetics 
and  plastics,  for  a  national  and  international  market.  Two  other  firms  nar.ufacturing 
chemicals  are  Drake  Chemical  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  second  American  Analine 
plant,  employed  i*3  workers  in  19758  and  a  third,  inergy  Industries,  Inc.,  employed 
28  la  1975. 

Two  meat  packaging  companies  exist  today i  Crissaen,  Inc, ,  which  employed  63 
la  1975;  ’Winner  Packaging  Co.,  Inc.,  which  employed  21  in  1975.  Another  paper  re¬ 
lated  producer.  Wood  Chips,  manufactures  pressed  wood  for  buildings  and  railroads. 

Piper  AircraJTt  Cones  To  Lock  Haven 

After  massive  floodings  in  1E69  and  1936,  and  the  Great  Depression,  .Lock  riven 
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again  faced  a  rlsiig  msenploynent  and  a  doubtful  future.  Then  W.  T,  Piper  cane  to 
the  town  in  search  of  a  location  for  the  manufacture  of  light  airplanes.  He  liked 
what  he  found  here.  A  few  years  earlier  he  had  joined  C,  G,  Taylor,  the  Inventor, 
in  a  partnership  to  manufacture  small  commercial  planes  in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 
But  early  in  the  depression  the  company  went  into  bankruptcy.  Piper  and  Taylor  sail- 
vagcd  the  light  Cub  -  designed  for  personal  flying  and  shorter  commercial  flights. 
Then  in  193S,  a  fire  destroyed  the  plant. 

Piper  decided  to  rebuild  in  lock  Haven, .  where  he  acq^ulred  the  abandoned  silk- 
mill  a  few  blocks  southeast  of  the  city.  World  War  II  created  a  demand  for  pilot 
training  and  light  fighter  planes,  and  Piper's  production  multiplied.  During  the 
post-war  recession  of  the  aircraft  industry,  Piper  developed  the  Apache— an  all 
metal  model  designed  for  business  services.  This  became  the  cornerstone  of  the 
company's  growth.  Later  Piper  added  other  successful  models,  light  Cherokee,  the 
turbo-charged  I^anajo,  the  Aztec,  the  Seneca  II  and  Pawnee,  and  bulit  ‘a  second  plant 
in  Florida.  As  a  success  story  it  has  few  parallels.  Today  Piper  planes  are  sold 
all  over  the  world  and  Piper  employs  2,3C0  in  Lock  Haven  and  several  hundred  at 
other  branches  In  Henovo  and  Quehanna. 

As  a  result  of  these  industrial  ventures  by  a  new  generation  of  entrepreneurs. 
Lock  Haven  did  net  experierxe  the  economic  stagnation  and  lew  population  growth 
of  most  other  towns  in  the  region.  ,  In  fact,  gairjs  were  made  in  each  decade  from 
1930  to  196c ;  the  upward  trend  had  peaked,  however,  by  1960. 

roc.  Census  Poo. 

9,666  1950  11,361 

10,810  196c  11,7^ 


Census 

193c 

19^ 
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Mid-Twentieth  Centiiry  Highway  Developnents 
The  diversification  of  industry  has  been  facilitated  by  the  highways  that  link 
Lock  Haven  to  expanded  markets.  The  highways  also  further  expand  the  economy,  the 
town  from  being  regionally  based  to  being  more  nationally  based. 

The  idea  of  an  east-west  highway,  which  would  be  important  to  Lock  Haven,  was 
first  initiated  in  193^  "by  the  rfilliamsport  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Chamber  was 
hoping  to  attract  some  of  the  trade  from  Chicago  and  Cleveland  to  New  York;  however, 
these  plans  were  squelched  by  W’orld  War  II, 

The  concept  was  later  revitalized  in  1952  when  the  ?a..  Turnpike  Commission  was 
formed  to  create  a  self-supporting  highway  across  feruisylvania  as  a  trade  linke  from 
Chicago  to  ihiladelphia  and  New  York.  However,  the  design  called  for  this  route  tc 
be  located  to  the  south,  leaving  the  highway  plans  of  Korthcentral  rennsylvania 
still  unresolved. 

In  195^  the  Villiansport  Chamber  of  Commerce  again  initiated  the  idea  of  a 
northern  east-west  highway  project  named  the  Keystone  Shortway.  As  a  result  of  their 
intensive  lobbying  efforts,  the  Shortway  was  integrated  into  the  nationally  finar.ced 
interstate  highway  system  as  Interstate  80,  which  would  go  from  New  York  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  Chicago,  and  tc  San  Francisco. 

The  lock  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  Instrumental  in  lobbying  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  local  interchanges.  Local  industry  had  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  high¬ 
speed  trucking.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  four  interchanges  were  located  in 
Clinton  County, 

The  Keystone  Shortway  (Interstate  60)  was  completed  for  313  niiles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg  to  Sharon  and  dedicated  on  September  1?,  1970 • 

The  desire  in  Lock  'Haven  for  a  north-south  highway  coincided  with  completion  of 
the  Shortway.  A  lirJc  was  needed  from  Lock  Haven  south  to  Interstate  80,  which  a 
modernized  220  could  provide. 
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In  the  mld-1960's  the  Appalachian  Thruway  Association  was  founded,  and  Frank 
C'Heilly,  Jr.  of  Lock  Haven  served  as  President.  The  objective  of  the  Association 
was  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  this  north'^south  route  and  to  motivate  its 
development. 

The  federal  government  added  Impetus  to  the  thruway  by  funding  it  under  the 
Appalachian  Highway  System.  They  proposed  to  create  a  high-speed  highway  along  the 
Routes  22  arJ  15  corridors  from  Courtland  and  Elmira,  M,  south  to  ■llllamsport. 

Lock  Haven  and  Interstate  80,  then  to  Altoona  and  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turn¬ 
pike  and  to  Cumberland,  Maryland  where  it  would  access  Interstate  70  from  •ashing- 
ton  and  Baltimore. 

As  of  1977,  75.7  miles  of  the  2^6.6  mile  thruway  was  completed,  and  another  60 
miles  was  under  construction.  The  expected  completion  date  is  1966.  The  lock  Haver, 
by-pass  of  220,  opened  in  Psy  of  197fc»  goes  from  lilesburg  to  Avis,  a  distance  of 
13  miles. 

A  direct  interchange  serving  Lock  Haven  (The  Jay  Street  Connector)  was  approved 
but  budget  cuts  and  the  opposition  of  local  historical  groups  to  the  proposed  routlrg: 
deUyed  the  project.  However,  several  significant  structures  were  razed  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  r.ew  route*. 

Not  until  1979  was  the  city  of  Lock  Haven  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  flr.ar.cing 
for  the  Jay  Street  Corjiector.  Work  on  this  final  segment  of  a  modern  high-speed 
highway  network  linking  Lock  Haven  and  Northcentral  ?enr.sylvania  to  national  markets 
eommecced  In  the  same  year. 

^le  road  network  is  important  to  industries  in  Lock  Haven  that  have  large  freignt 
volumes.  Haamermlll  Paper  has  8-lC  Incoming  -trucks  per  day  and  JO  outgol.-g.  Piper 
also  depends  on  the  highways.  SStinatas  for  thenonth  of  November,  1978  reveal  that 
Piper  has  ^9  incoming  shipments  and  279  outgoing  shipments  oy  motor  freight,  un 
addition  Piper  has  2,320  Ineoalrg  shipments  and  2,970  outgoing  shipments  by  UPS, 

Parcel  Post,  and  bus. 

*  Apsley  House;  C.  S.  McCormack  House  (1666);  Lyons  Kusslra  House,  (18?5) 
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Rail  syateas  are  also  an  important  node  of  transportation  for  businesses. 
Hanaemlll  has  15-20  Incoming  rail  shipments  of  chemicals  per  month,  350  shipments 
of  raw  materials  per  month  and  IOO-I5O  shipments  of  pulp  per  month.  The  company 
also  has  55  outgoing  shipments  of  paper  per  month  and  75*100  outgoing  shipments 
of  chips  per  month.  Using  rail  and  truck,  HammermiU  distributes  products  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  115  cities  in  29  states  and  two  countries. 

Architectural  Periods 

During  the  early  period  of  settlement  of  Lock  Haven  (1770-1815)  log  cabins 
were  the  basic  structures.  Clary  C2Lmpbell  came  to  the  area  just  before  17^9  and 
had  a  log  cabin  located  at  the  upper  end  of  J'^ialn  Street.  Another  early  structure 
was  built  by  Joh^  Fleming  In  1773  •  Purchasing  a  tract  of  land  between  bald  Eagle 
Creek  and  the  Vest  branch  of  the  Susqueh-anna  River,  he  built  a  home  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  close  to  the  south  abutment  of  the  present  dam,  • 

The  first  of  these  log  structures  was  «illiam  Reed’s  cabin.  Reed  cane  to  the 
area  In  1773  and  built  his  cabin  of  hewn  logs  on  or  near  the  site  of  htontour  House 

(now  the  Hotel  Riverside  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Jay  and  Water  Streets).  His 

cabin  was  surrounded  'by  a  stockade  extending  along  the  West  Branch  from  Sunbury, 

An  old  log  school  house  was  located  near  the  Great  Island  Cemetery  during  this- 
perlod. 

With  the  coming  of  the  canal  and  the  lining  out  of  building  lots  by  Jerry 
Church,  a  town  began  to  form.  3y  the  late  1&30’5  the  Federal  style  was  prominent. 
James  Jefferies*  House,  iiOO  East  Bald  Eagle  Street,  is  an  example  of  the  Federal 

style,  aixi,  like  many  early  hones,  it  was  surrounded  by  120  acres,  of  land  which  ha 

farmed.  Also,  the  original  Clinton  County  Court  House  (not  extant)  was  built  in 
1840  in  the  Federal  style.  It  stood  at  Eist  Church  Street  between  Henderson  and 
Washington  Streets.  These  early  structure^  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  (the  Jeffer- 


ies  House  at  ^0  East  isald  Eagle  Street),  ‘burned  or  were  demolished  to  nake  room  for 
the  more . substantial  structures  to  follow, 

3y  1640  examples  of  Greek  Revival  structures  began  to  appear  In  Lock  Haven. 

The  Moorhead-Irvla  House  (1840)  at  221  East  Main  Street,  the  Thomas  Simmons  House 
(1842)  at  202  North  Jay  Street;  John  Hyers  House  (lS42  -  not  extant)  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Main  and  Jay  Streets,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  Kail  (1849)  at  217  Bast 
Main  Street. 

The  Greek  Revival  style  continued  Into  the  1850'3,  The  Great  Island  Fresby- 
terlan  Church  on  East  iiatar  Street  is  an  outstanding  example  of  Greek  Revival  archi¬ 
tecture  and  was  constructed  In  ISfO.  Other  examples  of  the  Greek  Revival  style  were; 
the  Clawater  Koiise  (l551  •  not  extant)  at  525  belief onte  Avenue,  the  David  K.  Jack- 
man  House  (1853)  at  115  West  Water  Street,  the  Simon  Scott  House  (1654)  at  2l6  East 
i-ialn  Street,  the  James  White  House  (l554.)  at  46  West  ‘Water  Street,  and  the  J.  F. 
Lindig  House  (IS56)  at  252  West  Water  Street,  . 

ether  styles— Gothic  Revival,  Italianate,  Italian  Villa,  Second  Empire  and 
Romanesque  Revival— began  to  appear  in  the  1850*s,  starting  point  for  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  flowering  of  architecture  In  central  and  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  The  scale 
design,  and  architectual  diversity  of  these  structures  built  between  1550-1660  is 
remarkable.  Many  buildings  were  executed  or  influenced  by  one  of  the  most  influentie 
architects  of  the  period,  Saunuel  Sloan, 

Samuel  Sloan  made  major  contri'butions  to  American  domestic  architecture  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Sloar/s  designs  were  regularly  featured  in  Godey's  Ladies  look, 
the  most  widely  circulated  magazine  in  the  country.  The  author  of  hcdel  Architect. 
Sloan  was  strongly  influenced  by  European  styles;  after  a  European  tour  in  ISfo,  his 
designs  were  influenced  by  the  new  Baroque  revival. 

The  Allison  White  House  was  the  first  important  example  of  Gothic  Revival  built 
In  Lock  Haven.  It  was  constructed  in  I853  at  104  West  Water  Street.  In  1354  another 


Gothic  Hevlval  house  was  huilt  'by  ?haon  Jarrett  at  104  West  Main  Street,  Other  sig¬ 
nificant  examples  of  this  style  are  the  Craig-Furst  House,  220  West  Water  Street 
(lS60),  S.  D.  Ball  House,  362  East  Water  Street  (l865).  The  Ball  House  is  now  the 
Heisey  Museum,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Clinton  County  Historical  Society. 

The  introduction  of  the  Italianate  Style  was  to  have  an  important  influence  on 
Lock  Haven  architecture.  It  was  Introduced  in. the  I.  A.  Mackey  House  (1354)  at  201 
East  Water  Street,  L,  A,  i'iackey  was  also  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Italianate 
styled  Fallon  House  (lS54)  on  East  Water  Street,  The  Jacob  Graftus  House  (1657) 
at  217  2ast  Water  Street  was  also  built  in  the  Italianate  style.  The  most  expensive 
mansion  of  the  iSfO’s  was  the  David  Carskaddon  Hoi^e  (l657)  built  at  216  East  Water 
Street  in  the  Italiana  Villa  style. 

The  Greek  Hevlval  continued  into  1856  with  the  construction  of  the  Charles 
Scheid  House  at  371  East  Church  Street  and  the  Isaac  Packer  House  at  317  ^st  l-aln 
Street,  Cne  of  the  most  elaborate  buildings,  the  Central  State  Korifial  School  (1569),  • 
at  Fairview  and  Water  Streets,  was  built  in  Victorian  Romanesque  style.  It  is  now 
gone*  (See  pictuores  in  Historic  Lock  Haven,  p.  152-153.) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  ^ueen  Anne  style  was  introduced  into  Lock 
Haven,  Outstanding  examples  of  this  style  remain  within  the  laticnal  Historic  dis¬ 
trict,  including  the  Boyd  Parker  House,  112  West  i>ialn  Street;  Worth  Frederick's 
House,  405  West  Church  Street;  Elizabeth  Bridgers  House,  232  West  viain  Street; 

Itocre  Fredericks  House,  55  West  Main  Street;  Wilson  rllstler  House,  302  West  Church 
Street;  the  P,  S,  Karrlll  House,  228  West  Water  Street;  Justine  Crawford  House,  204 
West  >iain  Street;  Frederick  Kramer  House,  121  West  Church  Street, 

These  homes  are  interspersed  with  earlier  examples  of  the  Italian  Villa,  Gothic 
Revival  auxi  Second  Empire,  Still  extant,  these  structures  create  an  Integrated  series 
of  streetscapes  rarely  seen  in  the  writer's  opinion  in  towns  of  comparable  size  in 
central  and  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century  and  continuing  until  19^  the  colonial  revival  in¬ 
fluence  was  strong,  dictated  in  part  by  the  continuing  presence  of  significant  period 
structures.  This  style  is  represented  in  a  number  of  residences  notably  the  Neo- 
Adamcsque  Sedgwick  Kistler  House,  30  West  Water  Street  (1907)  and  the  Bell  Telej^one 
Building,  25  West  Main  Street,  (1939)  a  heo-Adamesque  structure.  ' 

Ihe  Griffin  Apartments,  133  West  Water  Street  (19^)  are  also  executed  in  the 
Neo- Adame sque  style,  Georgian  Revival  is  represented  in  the  Donal  Hopkins  house, 

217  West  Water  Street  (1925 )• 

So  complete  Is  the  earlier  built  environment  that  virtually  no  new  residential 
structures  have  been  built  within  the  Historic  District,  Cne  notable  exception  is 
the  modern  one  story  William  T,  Piper  House  at  the  end  of  Sixth  Street  along  the 
River.  A  number  of  the  large  Italianate  structures  in  the  District  have  been  razed 
because  of  their  deteriorating  condition;-  one  of  these  sites  was  used  for  a  new 
modern  addition  to  the  Anne  Halle nbake  Ross  Library  at  232  West  I’iain  Street, 
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in.  Site  Analysis  and  Evaluation 


Lock  Haven  contains  a  rich  architectural  heritage  that  has  consistently 
evolved  from  an  exceptional  period  of  design  integrity,  scale  and  diversity— 1 5^5* 
1875 .  Some  architecturally  significant  homes  have  been  razed  to  make  way  for  new 
development;  others  have  been  tom  down  due  to  their  deteriorating  condition. 

But  the  remaining  built  environment  is  significant,  particularly  the  hones  and  com¬ 
mercial  structures  included  in  the  National  Historic  District. 

1)  Coa^>ercial 

The  business  section  of  Lock  Haven  contains  a  substantial  number  of  architec¬ 
turally  distinct  commercial  buildings  that  lend  variety.  Intricacy,  and  irregularity 
to  the  visual  streetscape.  These  include  extant  examples  of  Romanesque  Revival, 
Greek  Revival,  Italianate,  Renaissance  Revival,  Victorian  Ronajiesque,  Georgian  Re¬ 
vival,  and  Victorian  Gothic.  Italianate  and  Roraanescue  Revival  predominate.  Some 
specific  buildings  and  their  major  design  characteristic  ares 


Italianate  t 


Fallon  House  (165^. 


Opera  House  (1666) 

Exchange  Building  (1671) 

Jesse  Shaffer  Building  (ibb?) 
Deborah  Rynder  Building  (I6c7, 
Beck’s  Hotel  (1877) 


North  side  of  Hast  ’#at9r  Street 
between  Grove  and  Vesper  Streets 

201-211  East  i*ain  Street 

East  Main  Street  ajcd  Vesper  Street 

9  -^est  Main  Street 

7  west  lain  Street 

Grove  and  East  Church  Streets 
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j^orAnesQue  Hevivalt 

Acaxieny  oi*  fiiisic  BuildiT^G  (l&^7 ) 
>iyers-Raff  Building  (1^73) 
fielick-Conklin  Building  (lb75) 
Fredericks  Building  (1677) 

G^ek  Revival! 

A.  Farnsworth  Building  (IB63) 

V!^ctorian  Rornanesoue; 

Proctor  Kyers  Building  (189^) 

Thonas  Harsion  Building  (169^) 

Allan  Sterner  Building  (1901) 

Victorian  Cothic; 

Sicon  Bitilding  (1663) 

•  Georrian  revival; 

Clinton  Ttust  Building  (19C6) 

In  socie  blocks  the -consistent  roofline, 
create  a  continuous  comnercial  facade  that 


101-103  East  I-Ain  Street 
125-127  2ast  Main  Street 
201  Sb^st  Church  Street 
1^3  East  i-aiin  Street 


312  Grove  Street 


107  East  Main  Street 
109  East  i':ain  Street 
117  East  Main  Street 


130-13^  East  I-lain  Street 


12iJ--126  East  >!ain  Street 


mon  brick  surfaces  and  design  elexents 
dates  to  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 


tury.  r:an>'  buildings,  however,  have  wen  modernised  on  the  first  floor  creating  an 
incongruous  appearance  with  the  original  upper  floors.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
create  a  sense  of  aesthetic  wholeness  in  the  downtown  as  new  buildings  and  facades 


are  added.  The  central  b’osiness  district  is  part  of  the  City's  Historic  Register 


District. 

Cse  comnercial  strip  Is  located  in  the  Innediate  rroject  area,  along  the 

river  west  of  Sixth  Street.  It  contains  a  service  station,  retail  outlets,  restau¬ 
rant,  and  a  dentist's  office.  These  huildlngs,  with  the  exception  of  the  dental 
office  which  has  been  suhstantlally  altered,  are  Rocerr.  undistinguished  structures 


that  do  not  contribute  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  City. 


2)  Industrial 

The  zoned  industrial  section  of  Lock  Haven  and  Castanea  Township  is  occupied  by 
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major  employers:  Piper;'*  i^jnermill,  American  Color.  Piper  has  established  a 
modem  corporate  headc^uarters  at  the  plant  site  and  share  facilities  of  the  lock 
Haven  Municipal  Airport  on  the  eastern  frinff:e  of  the  City.  As  the  site  of  the 
early  development  of  Piper  Aircraft,  a  pioneer  in  the  light  plane  aviation  industry, 
the  plant  ani  adjacent  airport  must  be  considered  significant,  if  not  an  historic 
landmark.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  City  bordering  Castanea  Township  is  the 
Hammemill  plant,  a  major  regional  employer.  Primary  source  of  flooding  in  this 
section  of  the  City  is  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  Some  of  the  land  is  now  used  as  a  laz:d- 
fill  for  discarded  paper  by  Hammemill  and  will  not  support  vegetation  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  Whatever  visual  value  the  area  along  Bald  Eagle  Creek  may  have  had  in 
the  past,-  much  of  this  value  is  now  disrupted  by  the  construction  of  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Plant,  especially  the  waste  pond  area.  Ihe  placement  of  disposal  materials 
has  altered  the  vegetation  along  Bald  Eagle.  The  edges  of  the  old  storage  pond 
(southwest  of  the  Kamnermill  plant)  and  a  rarely  used  service  road,  bordering  Bald 
Hkgle  Creek  and  circling  the  old  storage  pond,  were  heavily  littered  at  the  time  of 


inspection  (Kovember  197&  to  I-iarch  1979)  • 

3)  Pesldential  Areas 

Three  specific  areas  deserve  comment:  a)  Lusk  Run  to  Vesper;  b)  Vesper  Street 
to  Race;  and  c)  Race  Street  to  end  of  Airport, 

a.  tn  VpsT»»r!  From  Lusk  Run  to  Sixth  Street  there  are  no  sensiti'/e 

architectural  or  historic  structures.  But  the  scenic  vista  is  an  lapcrtant  visual 
resource.  From  the  railroad  tracks  along  Susquehanna  Avenue,  pedestrians 'now  have 
an  unlapeded  view  of  the  West  Branch  and  scenic  mcuntain  ridges  to  the  north.  (Plate 
1)  From  this  perspective  the  Susquehanna  appears  to  be  virtually,  a  wilderness  river. 
P^estrlans  and  motorists  driving  west  along  Water  between  Second  and  Sixth  Streets 
share  this  scenic  vista  also.  There  are  a  number  of  ccnmercial  buildings  along  the 
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fiver  west  of  Sixth  Street  (see  earlier  discussion  in  Cosnexclal  section).  Between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  la  a  fine  exasple  of  sodom  residential  architecture,  the 
one-story  n-"^h  style  Blper  hose,  located  on  the  rlvertaak.  Ihe  Isaaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  School,  a  rectangular  one-story  hrick  structure  Iwllt  in  1962  is  situated  about 
50  yards  fros  the  river  between  Third  end  Fourth  Streets.  A  parking  lot  extends 
VMtyj  the  school  alsost  to  the  river.  Bhst  of  Third  Street  along  Water  Street 
an  area  of  privately  owned  hoses,  sultlple  dwellings,  and  early  historic  structures 
fom  a  relatively  coherent  architectural  pattern  esphaalsed  by  stately  trees  on 
both  sides  of  Mater  Street  and  a  close  hamoaioua  reUtlon  to  the  River.  This 
relation  is  shown  in  Plate  2. 

Sweeping  back  yards  of  the  large,  well-salntalnad  roeldencos  on  the  north  side 
of  Mater  Street  reach  to  the  River's  edge.  Zn  the  author's  opinion,  tall  trees 
and  create  a  physical  aai  visual  haraony  between  the  river  and  the 

land.  (Plate  3).  About  17  of  these  structures  in  the  Mater  Street  Historic 
District  will  be  indirectly  affected  by  the  project.  (See  discussion  under  "lapact 

on  Historic  Structures  and  Envlronaent*'). 

Meat  of  Vesper  Street,  and  stretching  froa  Mater  Street  to  Main,  there  is  a 
concentration  of  arehitectually  significant  hones,  which  fora  part  of  the  City's 
Historic  District.  Thsse  hones  are  contlguotis  to  those  whose  backyards  open  to 
the  River  create  a  continuous  aesthetic  and  arehiteet\aal,  structural  fabric 
that  is  rsinforced  by  spacious  trees  lining  wide  streets.  However,  near  the  college, 
sone  of  these  hones  have  been  converted  to  apartaents  exhibiting  a  very  low  level 
of  naintonaace  and  detracting  noticeably  from  the  visual  quality  of  the  environ- 
■ent.  An  of  this  situation  nay  be  seen  in  the  400  block  of  West  Water  on 

the  south  sids  of  ths  street  (Nunbers  420,  428,  and  442), 

Three  stesB  saw  «  occupied  land  along  the  River  between  Third  and  Grove 
Streets  in  1862  (see  Plate  14),  dependant  on  -the  West  Branch  Boon  which  created  a 
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floating  stockpile  of  logs,  Ihe  last  of  them,  the  Percy  White  I-iU,  was  razed  in 

191^, 


A  brick  works,  moved  to  Lock  Haven  in  1668  from  queen's  Run,  was  located  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Immaculate  Conception  School  along  the  river  at  Water 
and  Third  Streets, 

The  archeological  investigation  did  not  call  for  any  test  borings  in  this  area. 
The  locations  of  these  steam  saw  riills  is  clearly  indicated  on  the  1662  map  and  on 
an  IS72  map  of  Lock  Haven  (Wagner  1979:105).  A  lithograph  of  Bailey  and  Thorn’s  j 
Steam  Saw  Iiill  (1657  Lock  Haven  Kap)  shows  the  size  and  scale  of  these  operations, 
Virtually  all  of  the  structural  elements  were  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
brick  chimney.  (See  also  photograph  in  Wagner,  page  155)  Kill  machinery  would 
likely  have  been  moved  from  the  site  when  the  operation  ceased  shortly  after  19CC. 

It  is  likely  that  some  remains  of  the  brick  chimney  of  this  mill  and  one  immediately 
west  of  it  axe  buried  at  the  site.  A  heavy  foundation  woiild  have  been  necessary  for 
these  chimneys*  similar  foundations  would  have  been  rwiuired  for  the  heavy  machinery. 
Remains  of  the  brick  works  can  only  be  conjectured  diie  to  the  presence  of  the  Znmacu- 
late  Conception  School  and  a  paved  parking  lot  at  the  site, 

b.  VesTver  to  Race  Street  t  Along  this  section  of  Water  Street  are  located  some 
of  the  most  aesthetically  interesting  features  of  the  ccmmunity.  The  Kelsey  House 
represents  a  restored  Victorian  mansion  now  operated  as  a  museum  by  the  Clinton  County 
Historical  Society,  (Plate  4  )  Its  c^ualnt  iron  fence  frames  a  most  picturesque  view 
of  the  River.  (Plate  5)  Next  to  the  Kelsey  House  is  the  Great  Island  Presbyterian 
Church  now  converted  to  office  use,  built  in  IS50  in  the  Greek  Revival  style.  With 
Kelsey  House,  this  edifice  creates  a  most  Impressive  scenic  appearance  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  West  Branch  and  from  craft  in  the  River.  (Plate  6 )  ’ 

The  Locks  ?axk  promenade  is  also  located  along  this  section  of  Water  Street, 
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foralnc  a  perpendicular  Isand  of  green  space  that  both  preserved  the  route  of  the 
early  a«i  forns  a  public  perk  linking  a  number  of  interior  streets  and  the 

riverfront.  Prom  any  point  within  this  promenade  the  view  of  the  Blver  is  aesthe¬ 
tically  pleasing,  highlighted  by  the  presence  of  the  Lock's  historic  monument. 

(Plate  7  )  Ihe  massive  stone  lock  still  juts  from  the  bank  along  the  Hlver.  The 
angular  stone,  rollli3g  contours  of  the  bank,  a  row  of  ornate  cast  iron  llgh.  stan¬ 
dards  transferred  from  tialn  Street  forty  years  ago,  and  the  tree-lined  street  fora 
an  integrated  visual  landscape  from  Rlverbank  Park.  (Plate  8 )  A  small  gazebo  adds 
to  this  picturesque  landscape. 

Jksvlng  eastward  on  Hater  Street  near  the  Jay  Street  kirdge,  three  early  dwellings 
embody  the  appearance  of  the  City  in  the  19th  century.  The  lackey  House  (1854)  at  201 
3ast  Hater  Street,  represented  the  first  deliberate  use  of  Itallanate  design  elerants 
in  Lock  Havens  they  would  become  a  major  design  motif ,  The  porch  at  the  rear  of  the 
lackey  House  embodies  the  most  ornate  qualities  of  the  Itallanate  design,  most  paxti- 
cularly  in  the  intricate  railings  on  the  second  story,  a  Uter  addition  (1357),  and 
the  decorative  arehwork  at  the  head  of  the  vertical  columns.  (Plate  9 )  This  emphasis 
on  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  reflected  the  resident's  desire  to  relate  more  directly 
^£3  river.  The  porch  and  the  home  are  still  Intact.  A  recently  completed  study 

i’*  architecture  discusses  this  building  in  detail.  (Wagner  197905-37; 

f  v"  l-f  ijfJ  equally  significant  residence  is  the  Jacob  Craflus  house,  217  Sast  Water 

Street,  two  doors  from  the  Hackey  residence?  the  balustraded  balcony  above  the  front 
door  was  virtually  identical  to  that  of  the  I-icksy  House.  In  later  years  several 
additions  were  made  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  a  restaurant  was  housed  until 
1975*  These  structural  additions  are  neither  aesthetically  appropriate  nor  histori¬ 
cally  significant. 

The  park  between  the  Grafius  House  and  Jay  Street  Bridge— an  extension  of 
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the  rtverl&nk  aunlclpal  park  east  of  Jay  Street — contains  several  historical  markers 
placed  there  hy  the  City  to  comnemorate  jarticipation  and  recognize  those  who  died 
In  the  two  World  Wars.  They  have  hecome  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  landscape,  (rlate 

10) 

Ihe  County  Coiirthouse  overlooks  this  park,  dominating  the  integrated  landscape 
of  riverhank  and  water  and  providing  a  dramatic  and  syrsbolle  upward  thrust  to  the 
largely  horizontal  built  environment.  Ihis  Italian  Villa  structure  designed  by  the 
noted  Lock  Haven  architect,  Samuel  Sloan,  has  two  graceful  but  uneven  towers  which 
have  become  a  regional  landmark.  (Slate  U) 
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IV.  Impact  on  Historic  Sturctures  and  Environment:  Immediate  Project  Area 

The  impact  of  the  proposed  wall-levee  system  on  the  historic  structures  and 
landmarks  in  Lock  Haven  will  be  predominately  visual:  one  of  scale,  proportion, 
and  proximity,  ae  visual  presence  of  the  wall  in  some  Quarters,  particularly 
along  'rfater  Street  where  the  street  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  river — between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  east  of  Jay  Street— and  will  intrude  on  the  historic  charac¬ 
ter  of  individual  stractures  and  the  built  environment.  However,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  i^iackey  Carriage  House,  historic  structures  will  not  be  razed  or 
structurally  violated  by  the  proposed  alignment  of  wall  and  levee  described  below. 

Ihe  projected  alignment  calls  for  the  greater  use  of  levees  along  the  Su^ue- 
hanna  River  than  those  measures  proposed  in  1975#  Specifically,  in  the  following 
portions:  l)  Lusk  Run  to  Vesper  Street;  2)  east  of  Race  Street  to  the  end  of 
Airport  Runway;  3)  industrial  area.  From  Vesper  to  Race  Street  a  wall  becomes  the 
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protective  structure. 

Therefore,  the  major  problem  confronting  the  project  de^ner  is  how  to  mini- 
mize  the  loss  of  existing  spatial  relationships  betwee^  earljj^still  extant  buildings 
'^and  the  natural  environment,  the  River  and  nearby  mo\intalr*s.  Lock  Haven  stands  at  a 
sharp  bend  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  a  point  where  rugged  moun¬ 
tainous  terrain  to  the  north  gives  way  to  a  narrow  low-lying  valley.  At  the  tip  of 
Great  Island  the  Susquehanna  meets  the  meandering  Bald  2agle  Creek.  It  is  the  scenic 
vistas  as  much  as  any  other  single  factor  that  has  given  this  connunity  a  sense  of 
the  past  aad  created  much  of  its  charm  and  character. 

l)  Commercial 

A  number  of  commercial  structures  on  the  River  side  of  Water  Street  west  of 
Sixth  Street  will  be  razed  if  the  proposed  alignment  is  followed.  These  buildings 
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are  desirable  conmercial  locations.  A  dental  office  at  607  Vest  Water  Street  Is 
located  in  an  old  frame  structure  that  has  been  substantially  remodeled;  its  loss 
would  be  of  minor  significance.  The  other  buildings  are  historically  unimportant. 

2 )  Industrial 

13ie  levee  portion  would  extend  eastward  from  Constitution  bridge  alon^  the 
river  until  it  reaches  the  McCormack  homestead;  at  that  point  it  cuts  due  south 
toward  bald  Sagle  Greek  where  it  is  interrupted  first  by  the  railroad  enbarJcr.ent 
and  then  by  the  proposed  Lock  Haven  ry-rass.  The  McCormack  House  is  historically 
important  and  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  project.  As  the  levee  continues 
westerly  along  the  highway,  it  is  completely  confined  to  the  highway  .right-of-way 
and  therefore  would  not  impact  on  the  aesthetics  of  this  region.  The  mountain  south 
of  Lock  Haven  rises  well  above  the  line  of  vision  that  will  be  cut  off  by  the  levee 
in  the  vicinity  of  laid  Sagle  Creek,  rroceedir^g  westerly  then  northerly  to  rleniirg- 
ton,  the  levee  occupied  the  land  between  the  industrial  waste  ponds  and  the  bald 
Eagle  Creek.  The  land  in  this  area  is  undeveloped  and  in  a  state  of  neglect.  There 
are  no  historic  structures  In  this  area. 

3}  Residential 

a.  Lusk  Run  to  Vesper  Street;  The  Increased  use  of  levee  along  this  sensi¬ 
tive  shoreline  will  help  to  reduce  the  intrusive  impact;  wall  will  be  replaced  by 
an  earth  embankment  which  can  be  more  compatible  in  appearance  and  texture  with 
natural  landscape  elements.  Its  placement,  size  and  scale,  however,  will  create 
visual  and  aesthetic  problems  that  should  be  mitigated.  From  Lusk  Run  to  the  end 
of  the  Lock  Haven  State  College  parking  lot,  the  aesthetic  impact  is  slight,  be¬ 
cause  the  College  occupies  high  ground,  students  and  others  will  be  able  to  view  the 
river  and  scenic  mountain  vistas  to  the  north.  Cn  the  lower  ground  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  tennis  courts  ar*d  the  science  building,  the  levee  will  interrupt  this  northern 

.  ■ 

vista.  Likewise,  pedestrians  and  motorists  driving  along  Water  Street  west  of  fifth 
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street  will  no  longer  experience  this  perspective  of  the  Susquehanna  as  it  cuts 
through  the  moxintains.  Ihe  visual  and  physical  setting,  the  relationship  between 
the  City  and  the  river  will  be  altered  by  the  size  and  scale  of  the  levee.  It  is 
laportant  to  design  dedtc&ed  space  on  top  of  the  levee  from  which  people  can  view 
the  river  and  mountain  vistas  to  the  north.  The  physical  presence  of  the  river  can 
still  be  felt,  though  the  activity  is  now  recreational  and  not  connercial. 

The  loss  of  the  riper  home  on  Water  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fifty  Streets 
to  make  way  for  the  levee  is  regretable.  Its  contemporary  design  and  strategic 
placement  at  a  bend  in  the  river  give  this  hone  architectural  distinction,  one  cf 
the  few  good  examples  of  modern  architecture  in  the  City,  (rlate  12)  The  aesthe¬ 
tic  and  historic  loss  in  terms  of  other  buildings  to  be  taken  along  this  sect:.on  of 
the  levee  is  minimal. 

The  levee  will  traverse  the  deep  back  yards  of  Historic  District  properties 
from  Third  to  Hill  Streets  along  Water  Street  blocking  the  residents*  view  of  the 
river  and  splitting  the  wooded  landscape  that  now  forms  a  visual  and  aesthetic  unity 
of  land  and  river.  The  fourteen  foot  levee  will  not  be  greatly  out  of  scale  in  terms 
of  the  total  expense.  Sut  in  some  1?  'cack  yards,  where  it  encrcaches  on  perches, 
recreation  decks  and  special  purpose  rooms  added  to  take  advantage  of  the  view,  the 
levee  will  be  an  intrusive  element,  potentially  disrupting  a  lifestyle  cf  the  resi¬ 
dents  as  well  as  the  view  for  approximately  20  families.  The  homeowners  in  this 
area  have  been  most  vocal  in  their  opposition  tc  the  flood  protection  system  fer 
Lock  Haven,  Their  views  have  been  expressed  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Woodward  and  Deans,  the  Environmental  team,  and  to  the  ctiltural  resource 
investigator.  In  part  as  a  result  of  their  concerns,  a  levee  was  identified  as  mere 
compatible  with  the  ra.tural  landscaping  cf  the  deep  hack  yards.  Additional  land¬ 
scaping  features  should  be  incorporated  in  the  design  phase  to  mitigate  the  impact. 


Ihe  levee  at  Its  terminus  on  Vesper  Street  will  almost  touch  an  atandoned  eighty- 
foot,  rectangular,  two-story,  hrlck  commercial  structure  huilt  in  1906.  Last  occu¬ 
pied  hy  the  Clark  Printing  Company,  the  building  has  no  historic  merits  because  of 
its  structural  deficiencies— a  sagging  foundation— it  should  be  razed. 

b.  Vesper  to  Pace  Streets  The  wallportion  of  the  flood  protection  system  will 
begin  at  Vesper  Street  and  extend  slightly  beyond  Race  Street  near  Constitution 
Bridge.  On  both  sides  of  Jay  Street  Bridge  the  presence  of  a  wall  poses  sensitive  ' 
aesthetic  and  historic  problems.  East  of  the  bridge  there  are  two  primary  concerns i 
elimination  of  the  view  and  encroachment  on  significant  historic  structures,  most 
notably  the  Great  Island  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Heisey  house  historical  museum. 

The  two-story  brick  garage  bulldlrg  (now  empty)  dating  from  the  1930 's  would  be 
razed;  there  is  no  architectural  merit  in  this  simple  block  buildlK;  ncr  historic 
significance. 

The  razing  of  a  section  of  the  Fallon  Motel  complex  poses  no  historic  loss, 
since  the  two-story  cinder  block  structure  built  in  197C  is  i.ncor.slstent  with  the 
historic  Fallon  Hotel  30  yards  tc  the  south.  But  the  view  from  the  river  side  of 
the  motel  is  most  striking:  of  the  isountalrj  to  the  north,  Lockport  and  the  woo.ded 
ridge  across  the  river  and  the  Jay  Street  Bridge  and  mountain  ridges  to  the  east. 
From  few  vantage  points  is  the  sweep  of  the  river  more  visually  appealing.  The  . 
loss  of  this  vista  can  be  mitigated  by  incorporating  a  scerJ.c  overlook  into  the  de- 
sign  of  the  wall. 

As  the  wall  passes  to  the  rear  of  the  historic  rackey  House,  it  wii:  be  between 
16  and  IS  feet  high,  a  significant  height  in  terms  of  its  scale  and  proximity  to  the 
three  historic  homes  ImmedUtely  west  of  the  Jay  Street  cridge  ^  to  the  ao.uusents 
in  the  municipal  park.  Aesthetically  and  historically  this  is  a  most  sensitive 
location  (see  PUte  9  );  it  is  important  that  the  design  and  textural  elements  of 
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the  early  trick  homes  be  Incorporated  into  the  wall  facade.  An  unrelieved  concrete 
surface  would  create  visual  discontinuity  with  this  historic  landscape.  The  less  of 
a  frame  carriage  house  at  the  rear  of  the  riackey  House  is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible, 
either  by  moving,  or  repositioning  the  structure  on  the  grounds.  Please  see  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  structure  in  Appendix  I. 

Grading  of  the  park  to  provide  an  upward  slope  where  it  meets  the  wall  can  re¬ 
duce  the  overbearing  quality  of  the  wall.  Carrying  the  memorUl/monument  theme  into 
the  surface  design  and  texture  of  the  wall  would  help  to  create  an  alternative  de¬ 
sign  enclosed  landscape,  a  mitigation  for  the  natural  environment  that  is  lost. 

list  of  the  Jay  Street  kridge  the  impact  of  the  wall  is  even  more  pronou.-.ced. 
The  wall  will  become  a  concrete  barrier,  disturbing  a  delicate  equilibrium  tetueer 
nature  and  the  built  environment  and  alterl.-.g  historic  spatial  and  visual  relatlcn- 
shtps  between  people  and  the  river.  The  proposed  allgnment—on  the  river  side  of 
Water  Street— would  physically  disturb  the  park.  It  is  along  this  section  of  *ater 
Street  that  t.he  sloping  riverbank,  ornate  cast  iron  light  standards  and  stately 
trees  create  a  harmonious  streetscape  of  private  dwellings,  apartments,  and  historic 
structures.  (Plate  8  )  Locati.ng  the  wall  outside  the  curb  line  or  the  river  side  of 
Hater  Street  will  reduce  the  wall’s  Impact  on  these  homes,  particularly  the  sense 
of  scale. 

One  of  the  most  significant  historic  elements,  in  the  author ^3  opinion,  is  the 
relationship  of  the  City  and  the  river,  a  natural  and  continuous  hamonj— reflected 
In  both  the  working  and  social  lives  of  the  town’s  irhabltairts— that  dates  to  the 
earliest  settlement  in  178? i  it  was  reinforced  by  the  logging  activity  along  the 
riverfront  from  1633  to  1900  and  by  the  commercial  and  commu.tal  Importance  of  the 
canal  and  lock  below  the  Jay  Street  Bridge.  It  was  rei-nforced  also  by  the  Impor- 
tanee  of  the  Jay  Street  Bridge  and  the  close  relation  between  early  Lock  Haven  and 
lockport.  Kernes  east  of  Jay  Street  faced  the  river  to  take  advantage  of  the  view. 
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and  the  open  green  space  along  the  river.  An  historic  visual  harmony  is  attested 
to  by  the  fMt  that  Canal  Lock  rtomenade  and  the  /lunlcipal  rark  along  the  river* 
bank  are  considered  basic  recreational  and  historic  green  telt  in  the  City's  con- 
prehensive  plan.  (Baker  1977  »1^7  nap)  Ihe  syn'Dol  of  that  harmony  la  represented 
In  the  present  by  the  well  preserved  stone  canal  lock  jusr  below  Jay  Street.  This 
space  would  certainly  ausllfy  for  landmark  status.  The  wall  would  place  a  barrier 
between  the  street  and  the  river,  destroying  the  continuous  physical  and  visual 
landscape  that  now  exists.  That  impact  la  irreversible,  but  it  can  be  mitigated 
in  several  important  waysi  l)  developing  textural  wall  components  that  reduce  the 
sterile  qmlltles  of  unrelieved  concrete;  2)  creating  openings  in  the  wall  to -pro¬ 
vide  permanent  jmyslcal  ingress  and  egress  to  the  riverbank  as  well  as  some  visual 
continuity  between  the  streetscape  and  the  river  (these  should  be  located  at  vay 
Street  Bridge  a«i  opposite  the  Kelsey  House);  3)  incorporating  warps  in  the  design 
of  the  wall  to  alleviate  the  straight  unbroken  line;  i*)  landscaping  both  sides  of 
the  wall  to  replace  trees  that  are  lost  as  a  result  of  the  project,  relieve  the 
synmetry  and  predoairsitely  neutral  color  of  the  wall;  5)  creating  a  parkscape  out¬ 
side  the  wall  that  incorporates  as  many  of  the  visual  and  physical  features  tha^. 
have  been  lost  as  possl'ole'.  A  r.ewly  designed  Piverbank  Park  could  Ins'ure  a  rroal- 
nent  place  for  the  historic  remains;  of  the  Canal  lock,  a  unique  aesthetic  element 
of  the  laMscape  as  well  as  a  I^ational  Hegister  landmark.  The  five  orr^te  Hiht 
standards  of  the  1920 's  should  be  repositioned  either  as  lighting  along  *ater  street 
or  perhaps  incorporated  into  the  lock's  Promenade.'  The  gacebo  also  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  new  landscape  as  a  symbol  of  Icck  Haven's  Victorian  adaptation. 

It  la  Important  to  retain  several  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  existing  land¬ 
scape,  in  particular  the  historic  relation  of  river  and  landscape,  the  nat-ural  har¬ 
mony  between  man  and  bhe  environment.  This  landscape  makes  people  feel  close  to 
the  river  and  the  natural  environment,  inviting  participation  both  active  and -passive 
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In  part,  these  concerns  can  he  mitigated  by  openings  at  Jay  Street  iaridge  and  Heisey 
House  which  permit  people  to  move  "through”  the  wall.  3ut,  along  the  expanse  of 
the  wall,  overlooks  should  be  designed  into  the  structure  to  maintain  the  partici* 
pative  character  of  the  environment.  People  should  be  cade  to  feel  a  part  of  the 
wall  just  as  they  were  formerly  a  part  of  the  existing  landscape. 

Structural  gesi^rn 

The  physical  design  of  the  structure  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  wall- levee 
project.  While  the  structure  mi:st  obstruct  the  view  of  the  river,  an  adverse  effect, 
there  are  many  ways  to  mitigate  this  effect.  The  architecture  cf  the  wall-levee  must 
be  responsive  to  both  the  fiuwtiocal  and  aesthetic  needs  of  the  community.’  To  consi¬ 
der  either  cf  these  unrelated  to  the  other  is  to  ignore  opportunities  for  the  maximum 
enrichment  of  the  historic  area.  These  factors  must  be  iealt  with  if  the  structure 
is  to  have  a  positive  cultural  and  aesthetic  impact  on  Lock  Haven  and  surrouniinr 
communities. 

Breaking  the  scale:  the  wall-levee  is  by  nature  a  massive  object,  hence  a  major 
intrusion  on  the  relatively  small  scale  of  the  historic  built  environment.  If  the 
atrjoture  is  to  avoid  intruding  on  the  historic  structures,  this  massive  scale  m’ust 
be  broken  down.  There  are  a  variety  of  means  available  toward  this  end,  all  of  which, 
must'  be  investigated  during  the  course  of  the  design  process. 

Some  ways  in  which  scale  can  be  reduced  are : 

1)  the  surface  of  the  structure  may  be  divided  into  a  series  of  "bays”,  sized 
in  relation  to  the  scale  of  existing  adjacent  buildings,  pedestrian  scale,  and  ether 
objects. 

2)  the  surface  of  the  structure  should  be  colored  and  textured  in  a  manner  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  existing  community  fabric  and  which  helps  to  make  the  structure 
appealing  in  a  tactile  and  visual  sense. 
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3)  various  required  structures  and  amenities  can  be  attached  to  the  wall  to 
help  reduce  the  appearance  of  extrene  height  and  length.  For  instance,  planter 
structures  and  seating  can  be  designed  into,  or  onto,  the  surface  of  the  struc*“ 
ture  to  lower  visually  its  height,  while  nodulatlng  its  lengthy  appearance.  He** 
qulred  structures  such  as  punning  stations  can  be  attached  to  the  wall  w^th  the 
effect  of  breaking  down  the  scale  of  the  structure  and  at  the  sane  tine  making 
these  service  buildings  seen  less  ootruslve,  lighting,  attached  to  the  wall**and 
distributed  along  the  levee — can  be  a  major  scaling  elenent. 

Another  important  scaling  elenent  is  the  stair  or  ramp  structure  which  climbs 
up  and  over  the  structure  at  Intervals.  Scenic  overlooks  cantilevered  over  the  wall 
offer  a  creative  structural  alternative  to  the  consistent  linear  plane  of  the  wall. 
Openings  achieve  the  same  objective  and  alleviate  the  continuous  effect  of  the  wall. 
Ihe  opening  itself  becomes  a  large  window  on  the  natural  enviro.nnent,  assuring  some 
breathing  space  for  an  otherwise  closed  structure. 

Such  scaling  elements  as  lighting,  stairs,  and  surface  treatments  can  serve 
another  purpose,  these  design  features  can  extend  the  architectural  character  of 
the  community  into  the  architecture  of  the  structure ,  the  surface  may  be  textured 
as  a  backgroxiadj  at  strategic  points  along  the  wall,  a  variety  of  meaningful  Images 
can  be  cast  directly  into,  or  be  attached  to,  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  these 
night  Include:  signage,  Informatlcn  systems,  pictorial  relief s—featuring  histori¬ 
cal  events  ani  current  outstanding  features  of  the  community  (not  unlike  a  tine 
capsule).  Such  an  approach  would  require  careful  design  and  planning  as  well  as 
intensive  iirvolveraent  by  the  community  if  it  is  to  ce  lasting  and  appropriate. 
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T.  Historic  District  Statxis 

the  Water  Street  Dtatrlct  tn  Lock  Haven  waa  entered  in  the  National 
Hsglster  of  Hlatorle  Elicea  on  July  10,  1973.  7t»  Hation*!  Register  la  the 
nation's  official  list  of  properties  which  are  worthy  of  preserrstion  "becsnse 
Of  their  significance  in  history,  architecture,  archeology,  and  culture. 

The  houBiaries  of  this  district  are  shown  on  the  aceoapanylng  sap  (Hate 

15). 

The  points  of  algalficance  for  the  Water  Street  District  Identified  in 
the  Inventcry-noaination  fora  arei 

1.  The  district  contains  fine  exaaples  of  19th  century  architec¬ 
tural  styles,  specifically  those  of  the  Victorian  era. 

2.  Ihe  district  is  still  relatively  intact  geographically. 

3.  Nearly  all  the  significant  structures  are  la  a  good  state  of 
repair. 

4.  Modifications  on  the  existing  stxioctures  has  not  heea  radical 
except  for  a  few  buildings  in  the  central  business  area. 

5.  The  lumbering  industry  which  was  developed  by  the  owners  of 
aany  of  the  dwellings  in  the  district  is  of  national  importance. 

An  additional  historic  area  which  encompasses  the  John  Sloaa  historic 
district  has  been  proposed  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Hegistcrj  abutting 
the  existing  district,  it  reaches  to  Washington  Street  on  the  east  and  Bald 
Eagle  Street  on  the  south.  No  fonaal  nonlnation  process  is  underway  at  this 
tine,  however.  The  area  is  shown  on  Plate  15.  Structtxres  not  included  in 
the  Water  Street  National  Historic  District  or  the  recoaaended  additional 
historic  area  are  identified  on  the  accompanying  map  (Plate  l6),  numbers  133- 
141  inclusive.  All  other  identified  sites  1-132  axe  within  the  existing  or 
proposed  district.  A  complete  description  of  the  Historic  District,  including 
a  brief  architectural  description  of  the  most  significant  structures,  appears 
in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 
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VI.  A  Preliminary  Proposal  for  an  Intensive  Phase  II  Historical  and 

Artif actual  Investigation 

In  the  opinion  of  the  principal  investigator,  fiarther  Investigation  is 
required  in  three  specific  areas  as  part  of  a  Hiase  II  intensive  survey, 

(1)  LocJc:  The  precise  disensions  and  condition  of  the  lock  should 
he  determined  by  a)  historical  examination  of  Pennsylvania  Canal  plans  and/or 
drawings;  h)  examination  of  City  utility  and  naintanance  records  and  blue¬ 
prints  to  identify  potential  intrusions;  and  c)  on  site  measurements.  The 
feasibility  of  integrating  the  Canal  lack  structurally  into  the  design  of  the 
wall  should  be  examined  by  a  consxilticg  engineer.  An  architect  and  landscape 
architect  should  identify  specific  aesthetic  design  alternatives  that  are 
compatible  with  various  structural  options. 

(2)  Brick  ilorks  and  Steam  Saw  Hills;  There  is  some  likelihood  that  in¬ 
dustrial  artlfactual  remains  may  be  located  at  the  site  of  the  Queen's  Run 
brick  works  and  the  steam  saw  mills.  Haps  and  photographs  will  make  it 
possible  to  pinpoint  these  sites. 

Deep-probes  focusing  specifically  on  these  sites  shotdd  te  excavated  with 
a  power  auger;  as  a  result  of  these  probes,  a  decision  would  be  made  whether 
to  Institute  a  more  extensive  program  of  test  pitting. 

(3)  Mackey  Carriage  House;  The  Mackey  Carriage  House,  though  altered  some¬ 
what  from  its  original  design,  la  part  of  a  multiple  historic  resource  that 
should  be  examined  within  the  context  of  the  main  house.  It  should  be  appro¬ 
priately  repositioncKi  on  the  site  or  documented  as  a  most  significant  otzt- 
buildlng. 

(4)  McCormack  House:  The  McCormack  House,  or  farmstead,  would  remain 
Intact  outside  of  the  completed  levee.  Documentation  is  proposed  la  the  event 
that  increased  velocity  and  water  depth  along  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  structure. 
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VI. 


Tkbla  I  A  Prsliinlnaxy  Budget  Bstiaate  for  Hiase  II  Historicail  aiid 
Artifmctu&l  Hasearch 


Loc  fe 


Salaries  *  Canal  Lock 

1«  Priijcipal  Inreatl^ator  “  ^  hours  9  $15  600.00 

2*  Examination  of  Canal  Plans  and  Drawings 

a»  Beseaxch  Technician  •  20  hours  9  $10  200.00 

3,  Eraainatioa  of  local  canal  records 

.a«  Research  Technician  •  10  hours  d  $10  100.00 

4«  On  Site  seasureBeirts  and  sketching 
^  a«  Research  Technician  •  8  houzrs  ^  $10  80.00 

5*  On  site  determination  of  Canal  foundation 

a*  B^iuipaent  Operator  •  l6  hours  S  $8  144,00 

h*  Research  Historian  •  16  hours  9  $12  192,00 

e«  Research  Technician  -  8  hours  9  $10  80.00 

6.  Secretarial  -  30  hours  9  $5  150.00 

7.  Draftsman  -  10  hours  9  $7 

8»  Report  Preparation  •  24  hours  9  $12  _288._.00_ 

9*  Total  Salaries  and  toges  1904,00 

Fringe  heneflts  (18^)  3^3.00 

Supplies  200.00 

B^ulpoental  Rental  9  $50  per  day  100.00 

Travel  and  Field  Sicponses 

4  days  for  Principal  Investigator  A  Research  Historian 
Historian 

1,  Heals  and  lodging  (4  x  2  x  $39) 

2.  Mileage  (4  x  80  odles  x  .15)  48.00 

Total  Direct  Costs  2907,00 

Indirect  Costs  (6l^)  ?i773  t^Q> 

Total  Costs  -  Canal  Lock  $4680,00 


Brick  Vorks  and  Steam  Saw  Hills 

Salaries  •  Brick  Vorks  and  Steam  Saw  Mills 
1,  Principal  Investigator  •  30  hours  9  $15 
2*  Examination  of  local  saps  and  photograihs 
a.  Research  Historian  •  8  hours  9  $12 
■  3,  Research  of  State  and  national  records 
a«  Research  Historian  •  37T  hours  9  $12 
4.  Analize  and  review  of  findings 

a.  Research  Historian  -  16  hours  9  $12 
5«  Secretarial  -  30  hours  9  $5 
6*  Report  Preparation  •  24  hours  9  $12 
7*  Tbtal  Salaries  and  Vages 

Fringe  Benefits  (18^) 

Supplies 

B^uipoent  Rental  9  $50  per  day 
Travel  and  Field  Expenses 

Total  Direct  Costa 
Indirect  Costa  (6l^) 

Total  Costa  -  Brick  Works  and  Steam  Saw  mHa 


450.00 

96.00 

446.00 

192.00 

150.00 

288,00 

1624,00 

292.00 

100.00 

100.00 

160.00 

2276.00 

1388,00 

$3664.00 
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Maeker  Carriage  Kpuae 


Salarlas  -  Haeksy  Rouse 

1.  Principal  InTeotlgator  -  25  hours  a  $15 

2.  Bxaainatloa  of  Local  Records 

a.  Research  Historian  -  8  hours  a  $22 

3.  Ob  Site  Doeusentatlon 

a.  Research  Historian  >  16  hours  a  $22 
h,  Draftsaan  ”  l6  hours  a  $10 

4.  Stuiy  of  Altomatlvcs 

a.  Research  Historian  -  24  hours  a  $12 
Ecffineerin^  24  hours  a  $22 

5.  Secretarial  -  3°  hours  a  $5 

6.  Report  Jieparatlon  “  24  hours  a  $22 
Total  Salaries  and  Vages 


375.00 

96.00 

192.00 

160.00 

288.00 

288.00 

150.00 

288.00 

1337.00 


Fringe  ■benefits  (18^) 

Supplies 

travel  and  Field  Expenses  ' 

1.  Meals  and  lodging  (11  days  x  $3?) 

2.  Mileage  (11  x  80  ailes  x  .15) 


331.00 

100.00 

429.00 

132.00 


Total  Diroct  Casta 
Indirect  Costs  (6l^) 

Total  Costs  -  Mackey  Carriage  House 


2829.00 

$4554.00 


McCorraack  House 


Salaries  -  McCormack  House 

1,  Principal  Investigator  ~  25  hours  9  $15 

2.  Exaairatlon  of  local  records 

a.  Research  Historian  -  8  hours  at  9  $22 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 


B  Site  Cocunentatlon 

Research  Historian  ••  24  hoxu.s  at  9  22 
I.  Draftsaan  -  30  hours  at  9  $10 
ttudy  of  Alternatives 
i.  Research  Historian  -  24  hours  at  $12 
Engineering  ^  24  hotss  at  9  $22 
jecretarial  “  30  hours  9  $5- 
teport  Preparation  -  24  hours  9  $12 
^tal  Salaries  and  Uages 


375.00 


96.00 


288.00 

300.00 

288.00 

288.00 

150.00 

288.00 

2073.00 


Fringe  Benefits  (18^) 

Supplies 

travel  and  Field  Expenses 

1.  Heals  and  Lodging  (14  days  X  $39) 

2.  Mileage  (l4  x  80  X  .15) 

(  1  X  380  X  .15) 


373.00 

100.00 

546.00 

168.00 

57.00 


Total  Direct  Coats 
Indirect  cost  (6l^) 

Total  Cost  McCormack  House 


3317.00 
2023. QQ 
$53^.00 


Total  Budget  Estimate 


$  18,233. 
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DESC9I?Tlp!«  OF,  W^TEH  -JT^^ET  BISTiOCT 
Archi‘^tu3^1  ^ni^ic^inca 


Ihis  material  submitted  in  support  of  the  Klstonlc  District  Nomination  ’ 
pceaeat^id  to  the  rannsylvajtla  Office  of  I^storic  Preservation  and  approved  by  the 
DepartjBent  of  the  Iixteriort 

Approxiiaately  75  of,  the  historic  structures  within  this  district  remain  on 
their  original  sites  a^  are  well  preserved.  Twenty^^ne  of  these  structiK^s  are 
listed  separately.  In'  the  Historic  District  Nomination  approved  by  the  Department 
of  the  inter^ipr.  The  ncrst-  s^nif leant  buildings  from  an  architectural  standpoint 
are»  ^  ; 

L.  The  t .  A.  Mackey  House ,  1854»  is  a  Federalituecan  Transirional,  tw©  story, 
flemish  bond  brick  dwelling  with^  the  main  section  me^uring  44,5r  by  39>S* . 

The  symmetric  facade  has  five  windows  .across  the  front,  a  bracketed  cornice 
,wlth  dentils  (which  is  carried  along  the  eides  of  the  building) ,  a  decorated 
frieze  with  five  oblong'^ndows,  and  a  deeply  recessed  entrance  with,  paneled 
door  flawed  by  side, lights  and  topped  by  a  large  rectangular  space  filled  with 
a  slmi--clfcu3;ar  windGW.f  this  front  entrance  is  framed  with  a  hood  supported 
by  heavy  buckets  and  topped  with  bal.iis traded  balcony ,  There  are  cwia;chia-  ' 
xieys  in  both  gs^le  ends  of  the  taain  section  of  this  building  which  is  close 
1.0  prigii^  and  In  excellent  condition, 

2.  the  David  Carsl^ddon  Hgoestead.  1858,  is  an  Italian  .yiila  sty|e^  two  sto^ 
dwelling,  brick  with  stucco  finish  and  constructed  in  the  for^'  of  a  Y,  The 
Xpw* profile  roof  once  supported  a  square  cupola  containing  pairs  of  round 
headed  windows  and  topped,  with  a  flat  roof,  deep  eaves  and  closely  spaced 
b#a<dceCs,  This  building  has  quoins,  at  all  corners,  grouped  pairs  of 

.  and  onqe  had  balconies,  between  the  window  of  the  flrs.t  and  secon<|, 

lioors.  The  space  between  the/ two :£ront  projecting  wings  was  filled  with  a 
one  story  nor<:h  topped  with  a  balcony,  .  v 

3.  Janes  White  House,  185b,  ±a  a  Greek  Revl valr Tuscan  Transitiotisi  style 

^  with  Tuscan  detailing;  two  story,  flemish  bond. brick  dwelllns  with  a  symmer  . 

.  trd^cal  facade- and  three  windows  across  the  front,  .  The  windows  equipped  wiph 
louvered 'ahuttera  ^ra  foiu:  over  four  with  a  wid®  vertical  mullion  and  very 
slen^l -horizontal  mutias*  Drip  mouldings  decorate,  the  otherwise  plain  win- 
"dow  framfe^V  side  gable  has  twin  chimneys  piercing  a  low  profile  hip 

rdof  (topped  ijy  a  bales  traded  deck)  and  modest  eaves  which  are  decora¬ 
ted  with  a  narrow  barge  board  in  the  form  of  ogive  curve  scallops.  Slightly 
reecsised,  the  front  entrance  has  a  tr^som  and  side  lights  and  a  panelled 
door  all  framed'  by  flat*  fluted  columns  supporting  u'  decorated  architrave . 

‘  Earlier  views  show  that  thqre  was  originally  a  one  story  pillared  porch  dec¬ 
ora  ted  ^th  hgive.  curves  Che  barge  boaF^^  •• 


A.  The  Wlnfllov-Crayford  House,  1855,  la  a  Formal  (Steamboat)  Gothic  style,  two 
story  frame  dwelling  with  two  symmetric  projecting  bays  on  the  front  facade; 
topped  with  triangular  gables  containing  round  headed,  center  crested  Gothic 
style  windows.  Between  these  gables  we  find  a  dormer  with  triangular  pedi¬ 
ment.  In  the  triangular  gables  at  each  side  of  the  main  section  we  find 
double  arched  Gothic  windows.  The  front  entrance  has  a  pair  of  rectangular 
panelled  doors,  pairs  of  side  lights  and  transom.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  a  small  centrally  placed  front  porch  was  replaced  with  a  full  width 
porch  with  ionic  columns  and  double  dentil  work  which  was  also  applied  to  the 
many  triangular  pediments  and  gables  as  well. 

5.  The  Cralg-Furst  House,  I860,  is  a  typical  Gothic  Revival  style,  two  story 
brick  with  stucco  finish  dwelling.  There  are  three  window  pairs  across  the 
front  and  very  steep  twin  gables  containing  lanceted  windows.  These  gables 
are  separated  by  a  lancet  arched  dormer  containing  a  window  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  gables.  The  front  entrance  has  double  doors,  side  lights  and 
an  elliptical  top  light.  Originally  there  was  a  full  width  front  porch 
(one  story). 

6.  The  Clinton  County  Court  House,  1867,  was  designed  in  the  Italian  Villa  style 
by  the  architectural  firm  of  Sloan  and  Hutton  of  Philadelphia.  The  specif 1- 
cations  for  the  building  read,  "The  building  will  be  64  feet  two  inches  in 
front  including  the  towers  (and  55 feet  two  inches  exclusive  of  the  projection 
of  the  towers)  by  114  feet  two  inches  in  length."  This  brick  and  cut  stone 
rectangular  building  has  twin  towers  flanking  a  Classic  Revival  facade.  The 
windows  on  the  second  floor  are  tall,  round  headed  and  set  in  arched  recessed 
panels.  Both  towers  are  surmounted  by  domed  belfries.  The  only  alterations 
to  this  building  are  the  removal  of  the  dormers  In  the  belfries  and  addition 
of  a  conforming  addition  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

7.  The  Jacob  Graflus  House.  1857,  Is  a  two  story  flemish  bond  brick  dwelling 
with  a  symmetric  facade  similar  in  treatment  to  the  L.A.  Hackey  House.  The 
end  gables  contain  twin  chimneys  connected  with  a  parapet,  and  have  triple 
windows  at  the  peak.  The  most  outstanding  feature  of  this  building  is  the 
highly  decorated  frieze  which  has  floral  designs  between  closely  spaced 
brackets. 

8.  The  W.  A.  Simoson  House,  (between  1872  and  1880) ,  is  a  three  story  brick 
dweillng  covered  with  grooved  wood  to  represent  dressed  stone  work.  On  the 
front  facade  we  find  a  centrally  placed  four  story  tower  capped  with  an 
ogive  curve  mansard  roof  pierced  by  four  hooded  dormers.  There  is  a  one 
story  porch  in  the  front  which  has  closely  placed  brackets  in  the  eaves, 
sixteen  square  columns  supporting  segmental  arches.  All  sections  of  the, 
dwelling  have  their  third  floor  inside  a  concave  mansard  roof  which  Is 
equipped  with  heavily  hooded  dormers.  The  deep  eaves  of  this  roof  exhibit 
a  double  set  of  dentils  and  carved  brackets.  The  windows  are  round  headed 
and  have  center  crested  and  projecting  cornices  supported  by  bracket  pairs. 
The  frames  are  decorated  with  long  slender  C  scrolls. 


lOstoxic  Si^ntfleanc* 


tha  district  thsra  sis  at  least  eight  edditioaal  Isportant  hlstor- 
iCAl  IJuUdlaffs  plu*  a  canal  lock  that  gaye  Ita  saaa  to  lock  Haven  and  the 
site  of  Port  Reed  which  was  the  last  of  a  chain  o5  f orta  on  the  Veat  Branch 
of  the  River,  KUtaric  algnlficance  la  aeaatnred  by  the  laport- 

ahce  of  the  atmcttire  to  hiatory,  the  occupation  and/or  inportance  of  the 
occupant,  and  ita  uaea  over  tiae,  (Alao  very  cloae  to  the  diatrict  are  to 
he  found  good  exaaplaa  of  all  remaining  later  Victorian  architectural 

atylea),  * 

Koat  of  the  historic  buildings  in  the  Hater  Street  District  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  luaber  indxaatry.  An  iadividxaal  listing  of  all  hoaea  in  the 
l^ter  Street  Historic  Diatrict  appeara  below: 


The  Canal  Lock  Park 
Z*  Water^ Street 


The  City  of  Lock  Haven 


Canal  Bed 
E.  Water  Street 

The  German  Lutheran  Church 
E.  Water  Street 

The  Helsey  Museum 
362  E.  Water  Street 


The  City  of  Lock  Haven 


Clinton  County  Historical  Society 


The  Hs  Ts  Beardsley  House  ,  ^ 

402  E.  Water  Street  Mr*  Samuel  Casiio 


The  W,  W.  Morrison  House  ^  , 

372  £•  Water  Street  Conely  Hayes,  Mrs,  Packer 


Fort  Reed 
E.  Water  Street 


The  City  of  Lock  Haven 


The  dinton  County  Cotirt  House 
£.  Water  Street 

The  Jacob  Graflus  Hoiise 
217  E.  Water  Street 

The  L.  A.  Mackey  House 
201  E.  Water  Street 

The  Abranhaa  Graflus  House 
200  E.  Water  Street 

The  Fallon  House 
£•  Water  Street 

The  David  Carskaddon  Homestead 
26  E.  Water  Street 

The  Perry-Best  House 
2  E.  Water  Street 

The  Great  Island  Church 
W.  Water  Street 

The,  James  White  House 
46  W.  Water  Street 

The  Allison  White  House 
104  E.  Water  Street 

The.  W.  A.  Simpson  House 
118  W«  Water  Street 

The  Winslow-Crawford  House 
214  W.  Water  Street 

The  Craig-Furst  Hotise 
220  W.  Water  Street 

The  0.  D.  Satterlee  House 
228  W»  Water  Street 

The  Kammerdlner  Bouse 
246  W.  Water  Street 

.The  Fisk-Dunn  House 
252  W.  Water  Street 


The  Citizens  of  the  County 
of  Clinton 

Dr.  F.  Winner,  Jr- 

Mrs.  Frances  A*  Ednonston 

Mr.  Morton  Fromm 
Hr .  An thony  Torsell 
Mrs.  Phillip  A.  Te^ih  ‘ 
Constance  I.  Pursley 

Mr.  Robert  Baewans 

Dr.  Gerard  A.  DelGrlppo 
Mr.  Borman  G.  Coulson 
Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Wynn 
McCormick  Estate 
Mr.  Oliver  P.  Gillock 
Mary  and  Eleanor  dark 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Vannucci 
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41  I  ict.iv  j  :t*.ilct-l*iiCMni  |f*Mj\c 
44  I  I  W  - 1- 11^*1  ||,iu\^‘ 

4^  I  M:KktfV 

4h  Wfini^;:i4  H.itrims  House 
47  UtU.  .  u  It 
4K  (  ^  •>l^\  House 

49  lnnk;\  Xleihintisi  i  hurch 
M)  Hcnt>^^o«]n  M>cfs  House 
51  Dr  K  t  Houw 
52Mo.«c  I  urliiiik  House 
5Vl  I  l  HoIIM* 

54  Jtisepiut!^  Sluvmikcr  House 

55  Hell  I  c* v;*photie  lliiili!it}|{ 

V>  Post  flue  HuilUiiig 

57  lsa.is  Vr...iief  Huililinn 
5K  ,  >  K\nilcr  Hiiildm^ 

t  I  \  ,n^li  Hiiihlii)^ 


V.^ 
*  / 


60  I'Aclungc  Huitding 

6 1  Academy  of  Mumc  Building 

62  I  outs  HitlK^rstriMh  Hutidtng 
61  PrtK'lor  Myers  HuiJdtng 

64  H.irinoii  iiiMldiiig 
6'  Slrrtici  I  atitlH'ii  liuiliitng 

66  Aelienhath  Biitlihn)' 

67  Hii.iiii  M\»-rv  llMiiilm>r 
6K  HelH*%*i.i  B.iM  Hiiiltling 
6*>  Isaac  Allalculi  Building 

70  I  redone k‘s  Blivk 

7 1  Keller  Building 

72  A  l  anisuorih  Building 
71  Opera  House 

74  Oild  I  clh  IWS  Hall 

75  Motirlie.id  Ir^in  House 

76  Isaus*  Packer  House 

77  S  lliiiini*  I  tuiiii.is  HtMjse 
7K  Simon  Scoti  House 

79  Blesli  Building 

KO  Masonic  I  cntplc 

HI  Simon  Btiflding 

K2  (  liiiton  I  rust  Building 

HI  Si  Paul’s  i  piscopal  rhurch 

K4  Jacob  Kamp  Building 

K5  I  Building 

«6  I  Ml  k  Haxrn  7r»,^t  4f  Sale  iVi'.istt  C  o 

S  ’  I  »l  |*»i,  v.tfi  » 

ss  l*u>cf  Budding 

^9  Kunkcl  Budding 

91)  First  Fvjngclicjl  Church 

91  George  Ucymouth  (fouse 

92  Phaon  Jarrett  House 
91  Bind  Packer  House 

94  C  ol  Wilhain  M*s»fc  House 

95  JuNttnc  1  rauford  Htvusc 
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I.  Introduction 


On  29,  30,  31  August  1979,  the  District  staff  archeologist  conducted  a  suppl 
mental  Cultural  Resources  Reconnaissance  (CRR)  at  Lockport,  Clinton  County, 
Pennsylvania,  The  community  of  Lockport  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  City  of  Lock  Haven  within  the  Appalachian 
Plateau  province.  This  supplemental  cultural  reconnaissance  on  the  Lock 
Haven  CRR  (See  Deans  and  Hay  et.  al. ,  1979)  was  undertaken  to  determine  the 
cultural  resources  in  the  Lockport  locale  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Lock 
Haven's  flood  protection  project  could  potentially  adversely  impact  on  Lock- 
port's  cultural  resources.  This  report  is  presented  in  three  parts:  the 
introduction,  the  analysis,  and  the  study  recommendations.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  section  is  designed  to  provide  the  Baltimore  District  with  a  preliminary 
Phase  I  evaluation  of  the  Lockport' s  archeological  and  historical  sites  in 
terms  of  their  potential  significance.  National  Register  criteria,  and  their 
eligibility  for  National  Register  Status  and  to  identify  the  need  for  further 
study  if  warranted.  This  section  also  summarizes  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  (PSU)  and  Woodward  and  Deans  CRR  findings  and  recommendations. 

During  the  Pre-authorization  Study  the  Baltimore  District  on  19  September 
1975  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  the  Lock  Haven  Flood  Protection  Study 
with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  and  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  historic  preservation  Section  106  Procedure  Agreement  stipulated  that  six 
openings  in  the  wall  would  satisfactorily  mitigate  the  adverse  physical  and 
visual  impacts  between  the  Water  Street  Historical  District  and  the  river.  The 
Ifemorandum  of  Agreement  was  of  a  limited  scope.  The  Memorandum  did  not  address 
the  impact  on  Lock  Haven's  potentially  significant  individual  structures  and/or 
buried  archeological  sites  that  could  be  altered,  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
project.  (See  Lock  Haven  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  September  1975, 
Appendix  B,  page  13025).  Therefore,  to  comply  fully  with  the  National  Historic 
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Preservation  Act  of  1966,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  11593,  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historical  Preservations pro¬ 
cedures,  for  the  protection  of  historical  and  cultural  properties  (36  CFR  Pat  800) 
a  CRR  was  undertaken  in  1978-1979  by  PSU  and  Woodward  and  Deans. 

Prior  to  the  Lockport  field  trip,  discussions  were  conducted  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  with  Mrs.  Carol  Brown,  Dr.  Barry  Kent,  Mr.  Edward  Long,  Mrs.  Carol  Rockey, 
Mr.  Dean  Wagner,  and  Dr.  Melvyn  L.  Woodward  (See  Reference  section).  The  sincere 
interest  and  cooperation  of  each  of  these  persons  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  Baltimore  District,  especially  for  their  grateful  assistance  on  such  short 
notice  during  which  the  supplemental  CRR  investigation  was  undertaken. 

The  investigator  examined  the  States  archeological  site  files  in  Harris¬ 
burg  on  Clinton  County  and  met  with  Mr.  Gus  Hickok  of  the  SHPO  office.  Dr.  Barry 
Kent,  and  Mr.  Ira  F.  Smith,  III.  In  Lock  Haven,  the  investigator  was  shown 
several  historical  maps  of  Lock  Haven  spanning  1852-1889  by  Mrs.  Carol  Brown 
(past  President  of  the  Clinton  Comty  Historical  Society)  and  by  both  Mrs. 

Audrey  Miller  Bongar  and  Mrs.  Freda  Brungard  of  the  Ross  Library  reference  staff. 
Mr.  Dean  Wagner,  a  local  preservation  consultant,  accompanied  the  investigator 
on  the  tour  of  the  Mackey  Carriage  House  (in  Lock  Haven),  John  Hanna  Stone  Farm 
House,  and  the  Lockport  Lock  Keeper* s  wood  frame  house  and  the  canal  guard  lock 
and  open  ditch;  Mrs.  Jennie  Edmondson,  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  Mackey  House, 
showed  Mr.  Wagner  and  the  investigator  the  carriage  house  and  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Haxissener  took  Mr.  Wagner  and  the  investigator  on  a  room  by  room  tour  of  the 
John  Hanna  Stone  Farm  House.  Dr.  Woodward  was  also  instrumental  in  meeting 
with  the  investigator  and  contributed  his  knowledge  and  discussed  the  investi¬ 
gators  preliminary  views  and  findings  on  the  just  completed  Lockport  field  trip. 
Black  and  white  photographs  were  taken  of  all  the  properties  discussed  in  the 
report  with  the  exception  of  the  Canal  Era  houses  along  Lockport *s  riverfront. 
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The  reconnaissance  consisted  of  conducting  agency  coordination,  informant 
interviews,  a  day  walk  over,  and  a  day  library  and  map  search.  The  ensuing 
cultural  sites  and  properties  discussed  in  this  report  were  searched  in  the 
literature  and  maps,  visited  in  the  field,  and  briefly  described. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  a  flood  wall-levee  protective 
system  which  may  require  demolishing  or  removal  of  the  Mackey  Carriage  House, 
the  Piper  Hoiase,  the  Pennsylvania  Cross  Cut  Canal  Lock,  and  buried  remains  of 
Lock  Havanas  19th  Century  riverfront  oriented  lumber  industry.  These  Lock 
Haven  sites  are  in  the  Water  Street  and  Sloan  Historical  Districts  (FR  Part  3, 

6  February  1979  and  Lock  Haven  1975  Final  EIS) .  Buried  prehistorical  archeolo¬ 
gical  sites  will  be  adversely  impacted  by  the  project. 

In  Lockport,  current  plans  are  considering  demolishing  54  structures  in 
upper  Lockport  and  31  structures  in  lower  Lockport ’s  alluvial  flood  plain  (see 
Map  1),  Originally  the  Lockport  CRR  was  to  examine  and  evaluate  the  historical 
significance  of  the  John  Hanna  Stone  House,  Lock  Keeper* s  House,  Canal  Guard 
Lock,  Lockport* s  structures  in  general,  and  in  addition,  the  Mackey  Carriage 
House  in  Lock  Haven  (Woodward  p.c,). 

Historical  Sketch  of  Lockport 

The  community  of  Lockport  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  lies  across 
the  river  from  the  town  of  Lock  Haven.  Historically  there  is  less  written  on 
Lockport* s  past  than  on  the  City  of  Lock  Haven.  The  West  Branch  flood  plain 
formerly  was  inhabitated  by  a  dense  and  concentrated  Indian  population.  The 
Lock  Haven-Lockport  locale  was  the  furtherest  western  Pennsylvania  Revolutionary 
Era  settlements  where  a  rich  alluvial  flood  plain  existed. 

Lockport  was  laid  out  by  Mathaniel  Hanna  of  the  original  Hanna  family  in 
the  1760* s. and  remained  a  rural  community  until  the  completion  of  the  West 
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Branch  Canal  in  1834  on  the  Lockport  side  of  the  river.  (Lloyd  1931:56,  Miller 
1966,  and  PSU  1976:Intro).  With  the  Canal,  the  lumber  industry  was  bom.  and 
grew  rapidly.  The  West  Branch  Boom  (river  barrier  chain)  was  built  in  1849  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  making  Lock  Haven  the  western  most  lumber  mar¬ 
ket  center  on  the  Susquehanna  River  for  the  timber  rafts,  rafting  business. 

In  the  1850* s  Lock  Haven  was  prospering  building  homes  and  hotels  for  the 
rivermen  and  merchants.  The  Iximber  industry  continued  to  prosper  in  Lock  Haven 
through  the  1860*s.  In  the  1870*s,  as  the  lumber  industry  declined,  the  manu- 
facture  of  paper  and  clay  bricks  developed  (PSU  1976:  Intro). 

The  villages  of  Lock  Haven  and  Lockport  were  connected  originally  by  ferry, 
later  by  a  wooden  covered  bridge  1850-1911,  and  today  by  a  steel  truss  bridge 
on  concrete  piers. 

During  the  lumber  era,  two  hotels  were  built  in  Lockport  for  the  river- 
men:  the  Hanna  Hotel  and  the  Lockport  Hotel.  For  most  of  the  19th  Century  a 
distillery  which  operated  in  lower  Lockport  was  located  downstream  of  the 
Lock  Keeper* s  House.  Flooding  has  occurred  regularly  throughout  Lock  Haven 
and  Lockport *s  history. 

Today,  the,  1812  Hanna  Stone  Farm  House  in  upper  Lockport,  17  wood  slab 
canal  era  houses  (in  upper  and  lower  Lockport),  the  ^ck  Keeper’s  wood  frame 
house,  the  stone  canal  guard  lock,  and  the  open  canal  ditch  in  lower  Lockport 
are  standing  structures  of  the  past  eras. 

By  1900,  Lockport  had  become  largely  a  residential  community.  Today  there 
are  over  100  structures  in  upper  and  lower  Lockport.  Architecturally  these 
structures  fall  into  four  categories: 
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a.  Canal  Era  Period 

Hanna  Stone  Farm  House 

Wood  slab  houses 

Wood  frame  Lock  Keeper^ s  house 

Stone  canal  guard  lock 

Open  ditch  canal 

b.  Victorian  Era  Structures 

Substantial,  modest  contractor  built 

Private  residences 

Wood  and  brick  structures 

c.  Other  Structures 

Scattered  locations  on  the  landscape  including  modem 
ranch  houses 

d*  Mobile  homes 

In  the  1970^3,  13  structures  were  razed  as  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
immediately  east  of  the  Jay  Street  bridge.  These  structures  contained  the  two 
Lockport  hotels:  the  Hotel  Hanna  and  the  Woodward  House.  Today  this  open  area 
is  in  the  public  domain  (Ms.  Carol  Brown  and  Dean  Wagner  p.c.). 
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II.  Ciiltural  Analysis 
Lockport 

John  Hanna  1812  Stone  Farm  House  (off  Farrandsville  Eoad  in  upper  lockport) . 

Dean  Wagner  and  the  investigator  visited  with  Mr.  Samuel  Jake  Haussener  (owner) 

of  the  Hanna  House.  Mr.  Haussener  pointed  out  that  John  Hanna  in  the  early 

19th  Century  had  purchased  6,800  acres  (all  of  Lockport  locale)  and  built  a  Ih 

story  stone  house  in  1812.  The  one-story  with  loft  built  in  the  German  colonial 

r/'js  ''f 

architecture  style  was  built  peirpendicular  to  the  river,  See  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  standing  structure.  The  stone  walls  are  thick  with  a  low  celling 
and  its  flared  eaves  form  porches  that  extend  out  from  a  steep  angle  roof.  The 
interior  contains  a  huge  fireplace,  original  windows  and  ornamental  hinges  and 
locks.  In  the  1830’ s,  John  Hanna  sold  a  portion  of  his  flood  plain  property  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  construction  of  the  West  Branch  Canal  route  to 
Farrandsville.  It  is  with  this  new  wealth  that  John  Hanna  may  have  built  the 
three-story  stone  house  on  the  river  side  of  the  1812  structure.  In  the  process, 
it  is  conjectured  that  John  Hanna  moved  the  1812  date  stone  from  the  earlier 
1812  strxicture  to  his  1830’ s  stone  Georgian  style  sturcture.  The  Georgian  floor 
and  wall  molding  styles  were  also  extended  into  the  earlier  1812  section.  The 
basement  of  the  1830  Georgian  section  was  built  with  beams  with  up  and  down  saw 
marks.  These  clues  point  to  a  pre  1849  date,  when  the  first  circular  saws  were 
introduced  into  the  valley  (Miller  1966:  109  and  First  Annual  Tour  of  Clinton 
County  (PA)  Homes  1973,  tour  guide) .  The  John  Hanna  Stone  House  (with  its 
third  addition,  a  1970’ s  wooden  kitchen  wing)  maintains  most  of  its  architec¬ 
tural,  locational,  and  historical  integrity.  Combined,  these  historical  facets 
of  the  Hanna  Stone  House  and  the  man  himself  are  significant  in  local  history. 

It  is  the  investigator’s  opinion  that  the  structure  and  its  local  story  are  of 
potential  National  Register  quality. 
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Canal  Era  Canal  Company  houses  (located  along  the  river  bank  in  upper  and 
lower  Lockport) .  There  are  17  wooden  frame  2-story  houses  with  loft  structures 
facing  the  river.  These  houses,  uniform  in  size,  have  a  small,  gabled  roof  and 
front  porch.  Nine  of  these  structures  are  upstream  of  the  Jay  Street  bridge^ 
and  eight  are  downstream  of  the  Jay  Street  bridge.  Only  two  of  the  upstream 
properties  have  not  been  modernized.  Seven  of  these  structures  have  been 
covered  with  asbestos  siding,  with  rear  section  and  front  porch  additions. 
Downstream  of  the  Jay  Street  bridge,  four  of  the  eight  structures  have  been 
covered  with  asbestos  siding  with  back  sections  and  porch  additions.  In  most 
instances,  the  architecture  of  these  17  structures  has  been  modified  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  surroundings  have  been  modified  with  the  inclusions  of  scat¬ 
tered  ranch  houses,  Victorian  ’houses  and  mobile  homes.  Today  many  of  Lockport *s 
structures  of  the  Canal  Era  and  Victorian  Era  have  been  modified,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  have  lost  their  architectural  significance. 

Lock  Keeper^ s  House  and  Associated  Stone  Canal  Lock  (located  downstream  of 
the  Jay  Street  bridge  on  the  edge  of  an  alluvial  fan  on  the  bank  of  the  West 
Branch).  The  1830's  2%-story  wood  frame  Lock  Keeper's  House  has  a  later  addi¬ 
tion  on  its  east  face.  The  interior  of  the  structure  is  of  simple  country  style. 
The  building  is  now  vacant  and  in  a  poor  state  of  repair.  The  presence  of  the 
original  gate  keepers  house  in  direct  relation  to  the  stone  canal  lock  might  be 
a  unique  feature  that  requires  further  investigation.  The  stone  canal  lock  and 
open  canal  ditch  (see  1862  Map  of  Clinton  County,  PA.,  Lockport  Insert)  are  in 
a  good  state  of  repair.  Approximately  one-mile  downstream  in  Dunnstown  is 
another  stone  canal  lock  which  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Clinton  County 
Historical  Society. 
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Urban  Renewal  Area 


Immediately  east  of  the  Jay  Street  bridge,  13  structures  were  tom  down  in 
the  1970* s.  The  area  is  now  public  domain.  These  structures  had  represented 
Lockport*s  largest  buildings  including  two  canal  era  hotels.  (Ms.  Carol  Brown 
and  Dean  Wagner  p.c.). 

Late  Prehistoric  Indian  village  sites  are  thought  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  Lock  Haven  reach  (the  confluence  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  the  West  Branch)  . 
Artifact  collections  by  T.  B.  Stewarts  and  investigations  by  Davidsen  (1929) 

J.M.  (1973),  Hay  al.  1979  and  Ira  F.  Smith  demonstrate  that  the  lo¬ 

cale*  s  prehistoric  peoples  were  a  large  and  dense  population  and  concentrated 
in  the  flood  plain  in  Muncy town,  iipper  Lockport,  Dunnstown  and  on  Great  Island. 
Preliminary  hydrological  findings,  however,  indicate  no  increased  adverse  effects 
to  agriculture  or  soil  erosion  are  anticipated  if  the  project  is  built.  Archeo¬ 
logical  resource  specialists,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  the  project  might  cause 
an  increased  stress  on  the  more  fragile  nature  prehistoric  resources  located  in 
the  flood  plain  (Turnbaugh  1978). 

Additional  Historical  Sites  in  Lock  Haven 

Mackey  Carriage  House  (201  E.  Water  and  Mill  Streets).  Mr.  Dean  Wagner  and 
the  investigator  were  able  to  examine  two  lithographic  engravings  of  the  Mackey 
House  and  Carriage  House  that  likely  predate  1864.  The  existence  of  the  Carriage 
House  in  both  engravings  give  credence  to  the  Carriage  House* s  potential  1854 
association  with  the  Main  House  (See  engraving  Wagner  et .  al.  1979:200  and  the 
one  owned  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Edmondson,  resident  of  the  Mackey  House).  Mrs.  Jennie 
Edmondson* s  engraving  is  in  greater  detail  for  it  shows  the  two-story  Carriage 
House  with  one  (possibly  two)  gabled  dormers,  an  attached  shed,  and  wide  car¬ 
riage  doors  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  wooden  frame  structure.  The  earliest 
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known  documented  evidence  for  the  Carriage  House  is  an  1877  sheriff  sale  notice 
where  a  2-story  wood  frame  stable  is  mentioned  (Wagner  p,c.). 

A  fire  in  1954  destroyed  the  carriage  (stable)  roof,  part  of  the  frame 
siding  and  several  of  the  wooden  support  beams.  The  replaced  roof  is  a  plane 
gabled  roof  without  the  original  dormers  or  finished  gable  detail.  New  metal 
support  beams  have  been  installed  in  place  of  the  burnt  out  wood  beams  and 
approximately  one- third  of  the  wood  exterior  has  been  replaced.  A  concrete 
floor  has  been  put  in  and  concrete  cinder  blocks  are  being  installed  on  the  in¬ 
terior  side  of  the  exterior  walls  to  give  the  former  wooden  frame  structural 
support  (Jennie  Edmondson,  p.c.). 

Furthermore,  the  Carriage  (stable)  House  wide  doors  have  been  moved  to  the 
center  of  the  structure.  Dean  Wagner  noted  that  the  original  window  frames  and 
architectural  window  and  wall  molds  are  present  in  some  parts  of  the  structure. 
Today,  the  Carriage  House  has  a  2nd  floor  apartment  and  the  downstairs  is  used 
for  general  storage. 

Additional  buried  historical  sites  have  been  identified  by  this  investi¬ 
gator  in  Lock  Haven  as  having  played  an  important  and  significant  role  in  Lock 
Haven  History  and  which  will  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  construction  of  a  flood 
protection  project  include  the  following  sites: 

West  Branch  Boom  Company  1849 

located  at  the  foot  of  Sixth  and  Water  Streets  (See  Lock  Haven  Maps 
dated  1857,  1862,  and  1869,  City  Directories). 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Company  1888-1954 

later  called  the  North  American  Refractories  Company,  located  at  the 
foot  of  Third  and  Water  Streets,  now  occupied  by  the  Immaculate 
Conception  School. 

Winslow^  R.  Satterlee  Stream  Saw  Mill 

later  called  the  0.  D.  Satterlee  &  Brothers  Company,  located  at  the 
foot  of  Mill  and  Water  Streets. 
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Bailey  &  Thom  Steam  Saw  Mill 

later  called  the  Simpson  &  Martin  Works,  located  at  the  foot  of  2nd 
and  Water  Streets. 

H.  G.  Hawley  Steam  Saw  Mill  Company 

located  at  the  foot  of  Vesper  and  Water  Streets. 

Steam  Boat  and  Canal  Packet  Wharf 

located  on  the  up  river  side  of  the  Jay  Street  covered  bridge.  This 
wharf  shows  up  on  the  1857  &  1862  maps,  but  is  apparently  gone  by  1869. 

Pennsylvania.  Bald  Eagle  Cross  Cut  Stone  Canal  Lock 

located  on  E.  Water  Street,. east  of  the  Jay  Street  bridge.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  now  buried  canal  lock  constructed  in  1835  is  its  associa¬ 
tion-  with  Lock  Haven’s  growth,  expansion,  and  city’s  name  (Canal  Currents 
1972  and  Shank  1973).  This  site  should  be  examined  to  determine  its 
physical  condition. 


I II .  Recommendations 


This  section  will  present  the  findings  of  the  investigation  in  Lock  Haven 
and  Lockport.  The  findings  and  recommendations  will  then  be  coordinated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  for  comment  and  concurrence  in  the  spirit  of  the  1975. 
Lock  Haven  Memorandum  of  Agreement.  The  1975  Memorandum  of  Agreement  addressed 
the  Lock  Haven  Water  Street  Historical  District  and  six  closure  structures  to 
mitigate  isolating  the  community  from  its  traditional  association  with  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  Memorandum  also  stipulated  that  in  the 
event  future  plans  would  isolate,  damage,  or  destroy  archeological  sites  or 
standing  historical  structures  in  the  Historical  District,  the  District  would 
coordinate  with  the  SHPO  and  the  Advisory  Council.  Upon  completion  of  the  Sec¬ 
tion  106  section  coordination  and  concurrence  with  the  above  agencies  the 
Baltimore  District  will  have  a  Phase  II  culture/resource  investigation  strategy 
for  Phase  II  AE&D  Study. 

Lock  Haven  Locale 

The  1978  Penn  State  University  archeologist  consultants  indicated  that 
there  are  eight  known  prehistoric  sites  in  the  flood  wall-levee  alignment  along 
the  river  bank  of  the  West  Branch  and  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  The  Memorial  Park  and 
Island  View  Park  sites  are  Late  Woodland,  stratified,  and  intact  sites  that 
contain  promising  information  and  as  such  are  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Therefore,  no  Phase  II  additional  ex¬ 
ploratory  investigation  is  recommended  for  these  two  sites. 

Five  archeological  sites;  Crissmans  sites  1,  2,  and  3,  Cummingsfield  sites 
1  and  2,  and  the  Water  Street  site  require  additional  data.  Accordingly,  fur¬ 
ther  field  investigation  is  recommended  to  determine  their  significance  and 

/ 
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and  National  Register  quality.  A  sixth  site,  Cummings field!  site  #1  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  project.  This  sampling  of  the  prehistoric  resources  in 
the  project  alignment  suggests  that  additional  archeological  sites  may  exist 
that  have  yet  to  be  identified. 

Tn  1979,  the  principal  investigator,  Thomas  R.  Deans  indicated  that 
careful  surface  design  and  treatment  were  needed  for  the  proposed  wall  and 
levee  system  to  offset  the  loss  of  the  aesthetic,  traditional,  and  visual, 
disruptions  caused  by  the  wall-levee  upon  the  linear  row  of  imposing  Water 
Street  second  half  19th  Century  Greek  Revival,  Italianate,  Italian  Villa, 

Second  Empire  and  Romaneaque  revival  homes.  The  principal  investigator  iden¬ 
tified  the  three-story  frame-structure  McCormack  Farmstead  (on  Township  Road 
375  east  of  the  Municipal  Airport  runway)  and  which  would  be  outside  the  flood- 
wall,  as  deserving  further  study  (see  Dean  1979:39).  With  the  project,  the 
expected  height  and  velocity  of  flood  waters  adjacent  to  the  line  of  protec¬ 
tion  may  accelerate  deterioration  of  this  structure. 

The  Mackey  wood  frame  Carriage  House  which  may  date  to  1854,  when  the 
Mackey  House  was  built,  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original  structural  in¬ 
tegrity  as  a  result  of  fire  damage  and  subsequent  structural  and  design  changes 
while  repairing  the  structure.  In  the  investigator’s  opinion,  the  carriage/ 
stable  house  no  longer  retains  its  historic  merit  nor  warrants  further  National 
Register  consideration.  However,  in  the  owners  view  and  other  local  interests 
cite  the  presence  and  locational  integrity,  as  constituting  a  significant 
structure. 

The  principal  investigator  Thomas  R.  Deans  has  commented: 

Though  not  itself  eligible  for  the  Register,  the  carriage  house 
is  part  of  an  important  ’’multiple  resource”  that  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  concert  with  the  Mackey  House.  The  complex  is  histori¬ 
cally  important  becuase  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  structures 
and  because  the  carriage  house  was  used  as  a  storage  place  for 
goods  and  articles  Mackey  brought  from  Philadelphia  to  Lock  Haven. 
Further  investigation  of  this  building  and  its 'relation  to  the  main 
structure  should  be  proposed. 
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During  the  supplemental  field  visit,  the  investigator  identified  additional 
buried  archeological  sites  along  the  waterfront  which  are  associated  with  Lock 
Haven's  19th  Century  oriented  waterfront  lumber  industries  and  which  merit  fur¬ 
ther  study  for  determining  their  historical  significance  and  National  Register 
quality  and  nomination  during  the  Phase  II  AE&D  Study.  These  Lock  Haven  sites 
include  the  Pennsylvania  Bald  Eagle  Cross  Cut  Canal  Lock  lying  under  East  Water 
Street.  Above  the  Jay  Street  bridge,  a  number  of  19th  Century  thriving  indus¬ 
tries  were  located.  These  include  the  West  Branch  Boom  Company  (1849)  at  the 
foot  of  State  Street  and  Water  Street,  the  Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Company  (1888- 
1954)  later  called  the  North  American  Refractories  Company  at  the  foot  of  Third 
Street  now  occupied  by  the  Immaculate  Concepcion  School,  Bailey  &  Thom  Steam 
Saw  Mill  (1850' s)  later  called  Simpson  &  Martin  Works  at  the  foot  of  Second 
and  Water  Streets,  Winslow  &  Satterlee  Steam  Saw  Mill  (1850's)  later  called 
O.D.  Satterlee  &  Brothers  Company  at  the  foot  of  Mill  and  Water  Streets,  H.  Q. 
Hawley's  &  Company  Steam  Saw  Mill  (1850's),  at  the  foot  of  Vesper  Street  and 
the  Steamboat  &  Packet  Wharf  1850's  structures  are  all  vanished  except  a  stand¬ 
ing  structure  at  the  foot  of  Vesper  and  Water  Streets  associated  with  the  H.  W. 
Hawley  and  Company  Steam  Saw  Mill.  The  construction  of  a  flood  protection  wall 
would  transect  portions  of  these  former  industrial  sites.  Further  documentation 
search  is  recommended  in  order  to  identify  and  for  preserving  this  unique  Lock 
Haven  19th  Century  industrial  heritage  and  contribution  to  Lock  Haven's  cultural 
development.  This  includes  collecting  old  engravings,  photographs  and  engi¬ 
neering  records  to  more  accurately  assess  the  extent  of  the  stress,  damage,  or 
destruction  which  the  project  could  have  on  these  resources  and  for  determining 
mitigation  actions. 
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Lockport  Locale 

The  1812  John  Hanna  Stone  Farmstead  and  1830 ’s  stone  addition  is  in  a  pris- 
time  condition  and  is  of  National  Register  quality.  This  structure  and  addition 
built  in  pre-1840's  are  of  sufficient  quality  in  the  investigator's  opinion  to 
be  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  stone  structure 
should  be  studied  in  detail  for  mitigation  considerations. 

Seventeen  Canal  Era  slab  houses  stand  along  the  Lockport  riverffont,  q  j 
These  are- historically  important  to  the  community's  past  and  should  receive  ( 

»  N 

further  study. 

The  2%-story  wood  frame  Lock  Keeper^ s  House  is  in  a  poor  state  of  repair. 
Further  docximentation  study  of  the  Lock  House  and  adjacent  canal  guard  lock  is 
recommended.  This  information  may  be  in  the  American  Engineering  Society 
Library  or  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  canal  guard  lock  is  in  good 
condition  and  possibly  can  be  preserved  with  little  additional  maintenance. 

Late  Woodland  prehistoric  village  sites  covered  a  large  portion  of  the 
floodplains  in  the  area  of  the  West  Branch  and  Bald  Eagle  Creek  Confluence. 

This  includes  the  upper  and  lower  Lockport,  Muncytown,  Dunns town  and  Great 
Island  reaches.  These  late  prehistoric  village  sites  are  concentr-ted  in  the 
floodplain.  Realizing  that  each  flood  erodes  the  floodplain  surface  soils  dif¬ 
ferently  each  time  and  because  temporary  hydrologic  conditions  in  the  future 
may  cause  additional  destruction,  it  is  recommended  that  the  several  sites  be 
selected  and  be  considered  for  more  intensive  study  in  the  reaches  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  banks  to  the  proposed  flood-wall-levee  to  guarantee  that  at  least  a  samp¬ 
ling  of  the  archeological  data  resources  are  not  further  stressed  or  irre-  ; 
trievably  lost. 

In  Phase  II  AE&D,  Intensive  Surveys  will  be  conducted  by  the  District  on 
both  the  archeological  and  historical  resources  identified  in  the  three  cultural 
resources  reconnaissance  sections.  The  breakdown  of  the  recommended  level  of 
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would  cost  $34,000  for  9  weeks  of  field  work.  Preliminary  explorations  for 
archeological  resources  in  Lockport  and  Great  Island,  if  pursued  would  cost 
$15,000  for  4  weeks  of  field  work.  A  detailed  evaluation  of  the  historical 
resources  and  the  development  of  preservation  measures  (Section  106  procedures)^ 
would  cost  $18,200  for  4  weeks  of  work,  for  a  total  cultural  investigation 
Phase  II  cost  of  $67,200. 
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Map  Sources 


1833  Original  Han  of  Lock  Haven  .  x  ^ 

Jerry  &  Willard  Church,  October  1833  Clinton  County  Historical 

Society  (Wagner  gij.  si*.  1979*9) 

1835  Map  showing  the  Location  of  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Spring  Creek 
Navigation  1  * 

ahoSn^Lo^Haven,  Lockport,  Dunnsbtirg,  Lift  and  Guard  Locks 
from  Donnsburg  to  Bellefonte,  PA,  (on  file  at  the  Heisay  House) 

ia5if  A  View  of  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County  1854  ^  x 

Looking  east  showing  2.  small  saw  mills  west  of  Jay  Stwet” 
before  Lock  Haven's  expansion  (Wagner  et,.  al.  1979*31) 

1857  Uthograjh  of  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania 

McKinney  &  BonwUJL,  Philadelphia,  by  William  H.  Reesein  1357  . 

showiig  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Lockport.  Bailey  &  Thom 
Steam  Saw  Mill  on  W.  Water  St.  (Photograph),  Mackey  House  & 
Carriage  House,  Steamboat  Wharf  and  S.  A.  Gibson's  Lock  Haven 
Marble  Works  on  Jay  Street, 

1862  Map  of  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania  1862 

H.  F.  Walling,  with  map  Inserts  of  Lock  Haven,  Lockport  and  Dunns- 

town  (formerly  Donnsburg).  ,  ,  ^ 

shows  basin  west  of  Jay  St.  bridge,  2  hotels  for  canal^^ 
rlveraen  and  West  Branch  &  Susquehanna  Canal  Co.  lock  rr34. 
Lockport  has  town  lots  west  of  Jay  Street.  A  number  of  these 
houses  were  built  by  the  Canal  Companies  in  the  1840' s.  The 
Clinton  County  Historical  Society  (CGF^)  now  owns  the  Canal 
Guard  Lock  at  Dnnnstown.  Biere  are  two  saw  mills  at  Dunnstown. 
Lock  &iven  exhibits  Boom  Island  and  Stone  Booms  in  the  river. 


1868  View  of  Lock  Haven  -  Photograph  of  painting  by  R.  M.  Tudor  1868 
shows  industries  (Wagner  etj;,  ala.  1979*87). 
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1869  Map  of  Lock  Haven,  Flemington  and  Lockport,  Clinton  County, 
Bennsylvania 

Ritchie  &  Stranahan,  Philadelphia  1869 

shows  the  L^kport  Hotels:  Hotel  Hanna  and  Lockport 
Hotel,  West  Branch  Boom  Company  located  at  the  foot 
of  6th  Stireet  and  the  river,  Steamboat  Wharf  shown  in 
the  1857  and  1862  maps  is  now  gone. 

This  1869  map  lists  for  Lock  Haven: 

23  lumber  dealers 
2  furniture  m/gs 

2  foxiadaries 
12  hotels 

3  stove  and  tinware  m/gs. 

1872  Map  of  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania  (CCHS  1979 sl05) 

shows  6  paper  and  pulp  mills  (?)  in  operation  along 
the  Bald  Eagle  cross  cut  canal. 

1881  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

viewed  from  the  Central  State  Normal  School 
shows  HOod“Stone  booms  in  river  &  industries 
cross  cut  canal  industries  and  the  Hanna  Hotel  in 
Lockport 

ftre  a.  Engraving  of  Residence  •’  L.  A.  Mackey  House 

i860  Lock  Haven,  PA  (Wagner  etj.  1979  s200) 

Rre  *b«  Engraving  of  Residence  L.  A*  Mackey  House 

I860  Jennie  Edmondson 

View  of  Lockport,  Floyd  Ihoto  No.  10?  (CCHS  1979 s22) 

View  of  lockport,  Floyd  Photo  No.  3056  (CCKS  1979*23) 

View  of  Lockport,  Floyd  Photo  No.  265  (CCHS  1979*191) 


1900  Photograph  of  Look  Haven 

Lock  Haven  as  it  looked  in  or  about-  1900 

PA  Hist,  &  Museum  Commission  files  -  Harrisburg 

1933  Han  of  the  City  of  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
Lock  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  brochure  1933. 
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1934  Map  of  Lock  Haven  -  Full  page  fold  out  Lock  Haven  Express.  PA 
Oct.  11,  1934. 

1957  Lock  Haven  City  Directory 

showing  North  Americain  Refractories  located  at  foot 
of  alley  between  3rd  and  4th  at  Water  Street, 
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MAP  2 


Lock  Haven,  ftL.  USGS  Quadrangle  7.5  minute 

series  Topographic  Map,  1965 i  photographed  1973 


LEGEND 


John  Hanna  Stone  House 

CanH*!  Era  Slab  Houses 

^  Lock  Ho\ise  and  Canal  Guard  Lock 

Mackey  Casrrlage- Stable  House 

Pennsylvania  Cross  Cut  Canal  lock 

^  McCormack  Farmstead 

Lock  Haven  River  Front  Industrial  Reach 

M  Flood  Plain  surfaces  with  high  potential  for 
archeological  sites  (Hatched  areas) 
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